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SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1851. 
ee Lae 

ONDON City is, as a matter of 
course, an object of much in- 
terest to many of the strangers, 
foreign and provincial, who now 
fill the metropolis ; and its lions 
are hunted with assiduity, if not skill. Some 
of our foreign friends, by the way, are sadly 
confused between London in general and the | 
“ City” in particular, and will doubtless give | 
strange accounts to their countrymen when 
they get home,—some, indeed, are doing so 
already,—of the odd-looking places in which | 
the Londoners live. One of the first things | 
strangers ask is, 








“The way 
To Julius Csar’s ill-erected Tower :” 





and from 1,600 to 1,800 persons a day are 
now passing through the Armouries and 
Jewel-house. The old beefeaters who keep 
watch and ward here, and take the visitors 
through in parties of sixteen or eighteen, have 
a busy time of it, and may almost be excused for | 
saying nothing more than is written on each 
article ; although why they do this, unless it be | 
for the benefit of those who cannot read, is a | 
mystery. 

Two mornings ago, being on Tower Hill, 
we were sucked in by the force of attraction to 
pay our two sixpences,—one for the armour and 
the other for the jewels, and found a large 
crowd of people biding their time. The briefest 
mention of our purpose led the jovial looking 
warder whose turn it was to play the show- 
man, kindly to “admit us of his crew,” in order 
to save our time, and we passed round the 
allotted circle with the other gapers, much 
amused and interested, if not instructed to 
the extent which might be gained from such a 
fine collection as there is here. Seen as it is, 
however, it is a very good shilling’s worth, as 
most of our readers (always excepting those 
who live close to it) know. We are not about 
to describe what is there to be seen: it is 
somewhat too late in the day for that. It re- 
mains nearly the same as it was left by the 
late Sir Samuel Meyrick, who arranged the 
armour some years ago, with the exception 
that a few specimens have been added, and 
that some of the pieces appear recently to! 
have had a scrubbing, and are made better | 
than new. It is very desirable that all) 
opportunities should be taken to increase | 
and make .perfect the collection: funds can- 
not be wanting, and every important acces- 
sion would pay for itself, like the hippopota- | 
mus at the Zoological Gardens, by the fresh 
visits it would induce. The principal part of 
the collection is in the Horse Armoury,* an 
apartment 150 feet long erected for the pur- | 
pose in 1826: the perpetrator of the architec- 
ture of it, by the way, deserved to be beheaded 
much more than some of the unfortunates 
whose memories a#é-aeeociated with this blood- 
stained locality. Queen Elizabeth’s armoury 
is in the White Tower, and is connected with 
the last named by a passage through the 








* Wrong notions are given by inscribing suits here, for 
the sake of chronology, with the names of kings and 


14 feet-thick wall. In this there are some most 


interesting reminders of the “good old days,” 


when, according to some grumblers at apes 


present, this really was “merry England ;” | 
such as “the iron collar of torment,” the 
“cravat,” “ thumb-screws,” “ bilboes,” and 
other gentle persuaders to make men speak. | 
Here, too, is the cell of the accomplished 
Raleigh, who pined imprisoned for thirteen 
years, and, as every one knows, was ultimately 
executed. 

After examining the regalia, including what 
is gravely pointed out as Edward the Con- 
fessor’s walking-stick, a staff of beaten gold sur- 
mounted by an orb and cross, and weighing | 
about ninety pounds! we passed out, and 
those who composed the party went their way, 
thinking they had seen the Tower. Now, 
this is just what leads us to suggest to 
those who may go hereafter, that they should 
call upon their memory before leaving, and 
look a little farther. Every inch of the area 
within tie Tower walls is tied to a story,—is | 
an evidence in history. If its Roman connec- 
tion be fabulous, here, at all events, was a 
Saxon stronghold, and here is a Norman 
castle. At sight of these architecturally much- | 
abused walls what names and recollections rise | 
this palace, prison, and fortress, “the very 
germ of London,” as Charles Knight calls it, | 
is, in truth, the early history of England, 
written on stone, and interspersed, may we 
say, with many “cuts on wood.” Visitors 
should not forget Traitors’ Gate,— 
——‘“‘ that gate misnamed, through which before, 
Went Sidney, Russell, Raleigh, Cranmer, More;”’ 





In the “ Liberate Rolls,” preserved in the 
| Tower, and quoted by Mr. Turner in his recent 
book on “ Domestic Architecture in England,” 
are several orders for works in the tower during 
the reign of Henry the Third. Thus in the 
twenty-second year of his reign (1237) the 
king says to the sheriffs,—“ We order you to 
repair the chambers of our Tower of London, 
and to complete the chimney of our queen’s 
chamber ; and also to make a spur of boards, 
good and becoming, between the chamber and 
chapel of the new turret of the same tower, 
nigh our hall, towards the Thames.” 

And then in the following year he tells the 
constable “to cause the walls of our queen’s 
chamber, which is within our chamber, at the 
aforesaid Tower, tobe whitewashed and pointed, 
and within those pointings to be painted with 
flowers; and cause the drain of our private 
chamber to be made in the fashion of a hollow 
column, as our well-beloved servant John of 
Ely shall more fully tell thee.” : 

In 1239, after commanding his great 
chamber in the Tower to be “ entirely white- 
washed and newly painted, and all the windows 
of the same chamber to be made anew with 
new wood and bolts and hinges, and to be 
painted with our arms, and barred with new 
iron, where needful ;” the king says,— 
“Moreover, repair and mend all the glass 
windows in the chapel of St. John the Baptist 
within the said Tower, where necessary ; and 
repair all the windows in the great chamber 


| towards the Thames with new wood, with new 


bolts and hinges, and bar them well with iron ; 
and in the corner of the same chamber make 





knights who never wore them. 


or the little church of St. Peter ad Vincula,| great round turret towards the Thames so 
where lies Anne Boleyn, with many other noble that the drain of the last chamber may 
sufferers ; or the Beauchamp Tower, with its| descend into the Thames; and make a new 
singillarly interesting records of some who| Wl on the top of the kitchen of the great 
were imprisoned there, cut in the stone walls. | Power.” And in the next year he orders, 
This latter will be seen on the west side of the | What seems a considerable advance in the ar- 
open space beside the keep, or what used to be rangement of houses, that they shall cause all 
called “the Green beside the Chapel within the the “leaden gutters of the great Tower, 


Tower,” and is now the officers’ mess-room. To | through which rain water should fall from the 


view this, permission must be obtained, but | summit of the same Tower, to be carried down 
this will not be found difficult. Many of the | t? the ground; so that the wall of the said 
inscriptions are full of interest, none more so | Tower, which has been newly whitewashed, 
to us than the simple word “ Jane,” which, if | ™4Y be in nowise injured by the dropping of 
not written by the unfortunate Lady Jane | "ain water, nor be easily weakened. And 
Grey herself, probably was by her husband, | make on the same Tower on the south side, at 
Guilford. The present mess-master is apt and | the top, deep alures of good and strong 
obliging in describing the most important of timber, entirely and well covered with lead, 
these “trivial fond records,” but he is in error | through which people may look even unto the 
in pointing out the date to the inscription foot of the same Tower, and ascend, and better 
signed “ Wilim Tyrrel,” as “ 1241, the earliest defend it, if need should be. And also white- 
inscription here.” It is 1541. How sad is| Wash the whole chapel of St. John the 
this Tyrrel’s song, which is thus Englished,— | Evangelist in the same Tower. And make in 


= ” 
“Since fortune has chosen that my hope | the same chapel three glass windows. 
At this time, as most of our readers wil 


should go to the wind to complain, I wish the | remember, the Tower was a royal dwelling- 


time were destroyed; my planet being ever | ; 
sad and unpropitious.” | place. The last regal procession from the 


Another inscription | , ; ts 
K h 
is very noticeable,—judge :—“The most un- Tower took place in the reign of King Charles 
happy man is he that is not patient in adver- 


the Second. 
sities ; for men are not killed with the adver- The chapel in the White Tower, mentioned 
sities they have, but with the impatience they | 


in these orders of Henry the Third, is the most 
suffer.’ One prisoner was executed for! complete 


specimen of Norman architecture in 
maintaining that Henry the Eighth’s mar- 


|the metropolis. It is at present filled with 
- , 
riage was good: at another period he would documents, and inaccessible. Let us hope that, 
equally have lost his life for saying the 


when the new Record Office is completed, it 
marriage was bad.* We believe before long 


will be cleared out and restored to its original 
the Beauchamp Tower will be given up by the | PUrPOSe- 
regiment and opened to the public. 





The historic structures composing the Tower 
have been sadly treated, and the modern 
buildings recently put up are vulgar and 
tious. Gray calls the 


*€ Towers of Julius, London’s lastin shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed ! 








* One man lost his head on Tower-hill for writing, with | 
reference to King Richard, whose crest was a wild boar,— | preten 
“The cat, the rat, and Lovel our dog, 
Rule all England under a hog.” 
Nice times those, truly. 
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Unless better care be taken, the future anti-| Now, arcaded buildings divided Ans oes | ms ried as to the cruciform — arch-divided 
> wi ider them “ London’s lasting and aisles can no more express the simp | " —- : , 
quary will consider ideas of the Protestant ritual and worship than | _I have spoken approvingly of our dissenters 
shame” for another and more recent reasou. |. Windsor chair can the purposes of a dining- | chapels generally as regards fitness; and indeed 
The statue of the Duke of Wellington put up table, and it would be quite his a to — | par oneans — gers. yeast i them 
: i ‘thing but the former article pass for the latter. hy | with justice ; Dut im artistic qualities they are 
in Ge ere ee egg Ve keep gi ine and should the nme, and beautiful forms of | most of them greatly deficient, as in their style 
satiefactory : it is at the same ume | | square and circle be rejected, and the complex | and embellishment they give no intimation of 
pompous. ‘and less pleasing cross be used? We cam ac-|a religious use, nor express anything that we 
When strangers are in the City they should commodate the greatest number within a given | naturally associate with theology. 
not fail to visit the Guildhall, too, which was distance from the speaker in a circle, which, | The Methodist, Independent, and other 
i : d erees, saath. af ian together with the octagon, or semi-octagon, OF | chapels in our large towns, are, from their size, 
begun in 1411, and presery | semi-circle joined toashort parallelogram, or the | quality of construction, and material, a credit 
ancient character. It was the scene of a bril- ‘horse-shoe or semi-ellipsis, are, for the double | to their founders; but they might be taken for 
liant gathering on the evening of the 9th, purpose of hearing and seeing, unquestionably | exhibition or concert-rooms—for anything but 
when the corporation entertained her Majesty, the best, while nothing ‘can possibly be more | religious houses. ‘here are other buildings 
P i “| unfit for these purposes than either the Greek similarly erroneous,—that do not fulfil the con- 
rince Albert, and the leading persons con ( purp a ae nena ee : 

Z : ee ae ce }, or Latin cross, particularly when again divided | ditions laid down as essential to a true work of 
nected with the Great Exhibition, W ith much piers and arcades. Surely we may use art. Some have chosen the wrong order, and 
to applaud, especially the introduction of many that symbol of redemption without marring express the very opposite qualities. We have 
beautiful specimens of sculpture, the decora- our plans with it. Sometimes, for economical grave and solemn for gay and elegant, and vice 
tions were a little too theatrical, to our reasons, galleries are required in these versd ; ornaments mischosen and misplaced— 

nd. ‘The 2 alk innit mmenadetal churches, but no general form could be more wreaths, garlands, festoons, where ideas of 
wund. 2n6 papas Ming unfit for their reception. ‘The introduction of meekness and humility should have reigned: 
a deep blue, and a thousand garlands galleries makes the matter worse: they have small, whimsical ornaments, exhibiting the 
of artificial roses hung from the ceil- to be placed just where they should not,—where wantonness of fancy have been employed in 
ing to the walls, and assisted to disguise the there is no height for them ; and the occupants, the interior of apartments on which a solemn 
incongruity which is strikingly observable while space is wasted in the height of wad Prone pe wey inscribed,and where 
. ‘ons of the building, CMrestory, are thrust so near the ceiling that ideas o reverence should be inspired. Minute- 
between these two portions * 8- they have scarce room to breathe. Further, ness of detail and elaboration of ornament are 
The ancient crypt was very effectively fitted-up, there is no division in the arrangement of the opposed to all sublimity and grandeur in archi- 
we are told, for the Queen’s supping-room ; congregation answering to this marked divi- tecture; as they are in poetry and the other 
but we did not succeed in penetrating its re- Sion into lofty nave and lowly aisles: the only arts. As silence is sometimes more eloquent 
ene, Selim denen tn idk ten distinction that could be made analogous to it than words, so there are circumstances under 
cesse og P would be of the rich and poor, fashionable and which tie absence of ornament, using the 
spectacle were the thousands upon thousands rustic, which would of course be an odious word in its restricted sense, is more expressive 
of persons of all grades who filled the windows one. than the best selected decoration could be. 
and lined the streets leading to the Hall,—quiet, To such as these many of the old dissenters’ | In giving expression toa building the archi- 
orderly, and pleased. A careful examination of c apels, in no style at all, are consistency tect must not only consider what are the uses 
sho: snsial end. palisined nnieianl: thuietalils itself, The wide projecting galleries that to which it is to be applied, but he must con- 
; ‘generally characterise these erections, have | sult the spirit of the age in reference to these 
duals composing this crowd to welcome Queen been found fault with; and indeed many of uses, and inscribe upon it a character in har- 
Victoria, with that of those who filled the them transgress, in point of proportion; but mony with the present or improved nature of 
the weet en are at least commodious and the institution, ‘The same institution may and 
Tom a rational. e most common-sense plan of a often does assume a different aspect or cha- 
left the ‘Pomene~aien ees coven out Protestant place of worship, in my opinion, racter with the march of intellect eee progress 
by the “cravat” or “thumbscrew,” were and beyond all comparison superior for that | of society, and will require a different plan 
punished by the scaffuld,—would show how purpose to the church interiors of the day, is and a different character of expression in con- 
greatly ameliorated is the condition of the | that pore . Bi ae ohh bee mee. ap oe 2 age why the archi- 
apes ; Rite chapel, Liverpool, imitated, oubt not, tect should free bims 3sociati ( 
people, | and justify sanguine anticipations of | aiainaiastctaiahien most likely anticipated. | why he must not be qeided: by an chitione 
future progress. 'This chapel is, so far as its general section | of an ancient building for a similar institution. 
— goes, ae nomaeaee and gow a — A college, for example, built in the 19th cen- 
SN : — tion of an auditorium, It partakes of the tury should have a different expression to one 
EXPRESSION IN ARC HITECTURE.* _general character of the theatre, being built in of ‘the 13th, the nature pe purpose of 
Frerroxs may be necessary in law or the form of the letter D., i. e. a semicircle | education, the very idea suggested by litera- 
elsewhere, but we need them not in architee- joined to a short parallelogram: there is no ture and learning being no longer the same. 
ture. In manners, affectation and pretence gallery, but in lieu of one, the seats rise in Learning and wisdom are not now shut up ip 
are a sign of low breeding; whatever is bor-| gradation from the ground or arena (which is cells, confined to the libraries and brains of 
rowed is vulgar; and it is so in art. Asa similar figure to that of the main outline) in| monks, nor made to consist of unintelligible 
~ hoist we ten sails to a steam packet, or concentric semicircles, and the inclination is | definitions and verbal subtleties ; and science 
— — - — ws a railway carriage ! | Breater than in theatres generally. How far, | and literature ro longer the associates of 
auty ‘ye o in the remains of ancient) in its minutize of form, or other respects, | seclusion and gloom will in future beautify 
ae ae en " ban, a cage | acre gis 17a oly bess for, I pretend the spirit of active life, and become means of 
sotbie Aneteeneaaniacaannnns Ae > met ye ie general arrangement of practical usefulness. Further, prior to the re- 
pe y gnised. eare doubt- | fittings, which, by the way, is as applicable to | vival of classic literature, the Gothic architec- 
less reforming, but the spirit of copyism is by the entire circle, the square, or octagon, is | ture was a most appropriate style for libraries 
no means quite east out. Many churches of | admirably adapted to the leading features of and seats of learning; but it gertee be ques- 
late and present erection for the reformed | Protestant worship, and is capable of receiving tioned if at the present day the case M not 
worship in different parts of the kingdom, are every modification which minor considerations somewhat different. The Antique style of 
not Protestant churches, which need neither might dictate. Moreover, this plan of interior architecture has now, I suspect ec aa or 
aisles nor transepts. Our new buildings are, | possesses to a greater extent the grand quality superior claim to the distinction, a rine’ te 
too many of them, but reproductions of the old. | of unity: you see the whole at once, and the | asserted in the Radcliffe Librar 4 at Oxford 
I have been in modern Gothie churches in | effect, particularly when animated by a full the British Museum, the eaten University, 
which the slightest trace of mental independ- lassembly, is striking; for however imposing | and other buildings , iersity, 
ence, or the least struggle for freedom, is) the result of particular parts in the Gothic! What I have remarked of the college applies 
roe for in vain—where all is borrowed | church, there is certainly some advantage in in some measure to the palace, the burch, tie 
ought, even to the hinges and scutcheon, and | an arrangement that lays bare the whole place, theatre, the music-hall, the mansion, and other 
door-handle. An absolute stranger to our | and gives the entire at a glance. ‘buildings; royalt reli ion, d sti habit 
yecees going into one of these churches It cannot be maintained that the nave and &e., being edank "A ioe te: com 
could nev - guess for what kind of ritual it aisle division and section are inseparable from | Victoria should be different to one of Hen 
was intended :—processions and other cere-|the Gothic ecclesiastical style. I know that | the Eighth; and music is different] - 
— the Roman church would be sug-! buttresses arose in reference to a vaulted| ciated to what it was ta the days of Handel, 
_ aie A Arey apt, mie — of | stone ceiling, and were designed to resist its when the audience ascended to the assembly- 
eine: al 4 bho . ene held such | thrust. But windows, doors, porches, western room by a step-ladder. A further considera- 
a . nee. Such buildings fail towers, lanterns, spires, pierced parapets, | tion should be the position of the building: 
to indicate their purpose, because they are not tracery, and other beautiful features and ele- | not only th ~~» i ¢- 
Po ectnnrg pang They are intended | mente, had no such reference, and are inde-| entire Swell “shoul 5 Sgr atime ty 
stan le y ote eet 
pe nrg ® snetoe to X wage a no ba a of the theory. Multiplicity 18 @ prin- | respect to situation, i.e. whether it be ona 
re pe Tage ai al 5 Ip ciple non-essential in Gothie architecture, which | plain, in a valley, on the side of a hill, or on 
Pee Cockerell, filioving ‘the rs _ ” 7 ane mt material, form, or mode its summit, or as it is seen from many or few 
common sense, once remarked in his lectures. | snengunent; ten: fee hapten then. ones “9 4: aan tn oe ee o— 
. ‘and section, and is as licable to th Se | deer es 
, app e simple decoration, or greater dignity if removed to a 














streets when Queen Mary or Queen Elizabeth 








* See p. 401, ante. “square, octagon, or oblong department of equal _ more public place. Different situations c all 
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for different characters and styles of decora- 
tion. A railway terminus, for instance, opening 
into the centre of a large town, as from its 
main artery, is a fit object, as regards its 
exterior features, for a liberal display of deco- 
ration. 

When the genius of the hour and occasion 
has thus had part in the work, it is an expo- 
nent of the literature, science, or art, of the 
country and day ; and we see in it enshrined, 
not only the idea of its use, but the spirit of 
the age that produced it. 

Truly, working for a. definite purpose is the 


only way to produce something that will sur- | 
vive to serve a future day. Its fitness becomes | 


an object of imitation and emulation to after 


workers, though its purpose was but occa-| 


sional, for all good is imperishable;—the me- 
tempsychosis is true in art: what is really 
valuable in any work of art will survive the 


destruction even of the work itself: the life, | 
the soul that is in it, will live again in some 


other shape, and the extent of its influence 
may be inconceivable. 

he architect should, among his other quali- 

~freations, have, like the poet, the painter, and 


| command our attention ; and the diversity and 
_ harmony of art are calculated to have a cor- 
\Tesponding effect upon the mind, and they 
moral perfections of the Creator. The influence 
| of art, besides elevating our minds—mingling 


typify the varied glories of creation, and the | 
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| herence to combustible stairs,—for which I 
| ventured to suggest some curative measures, 
| Those remarks I did not publish without 
having strong convictions on the subject ; 
| even though at the time resident in a distant 
| quarter of the kingdom: in that quarter I had 


beauty with our thoughts—is to increase our! occasion to construct model buildings—both 
happiness. Art is one of the lamps by which | permanent dwellings and temporary lodgings 


| genius illumines our intellectual hemisphere, 
_and it should be our highest enjoyment, as it | 
\is the purest earthly one. It is my province | 
|in this paper to speak only of material beauty, 
without tracing it further. I would, however, 
just observe that its ultimate aim is goodness. | 
Beauty dwells on earth—the heaven-sent 
|“ ministress of truth and good,” which are but 
beauty of a higher kind; and hence the most 
captivating sight on earth is where true virtue | 
and beauty beam forth together from some 
human face divine. A taste for material 
beauty has, I believe, a refining influence | 
upon the passions and affections,—operates to | 
the engendering a relish for moral worth: | 
la man whose mind is fully imbued with! 
|@ genuine sense of beauty, and that has| 
lived under its influence a true lover of the | 


—for the working classes; and, indeed, it 
is a subject to which I have devoted con- 
siderable attention. ‘The opinions I then held 
have since been strengthened ; and I have no 
hesitation in averring, from a practical ac- 
quaintance with both English and Scotish 
houses, in erecting and in occupying them, 
that the latter description are urgently wanted 
for London; with but slight modifications, if 
any, to adapt them to London habits. In the 
following remarks, your lordship will please 


| to understand me, generally, as not confining 


them to a particular grade of house, but rather 
to a principle, which in Scotland extends 
through many grades,—affording dwellings 
ranging from, say, seventy shillings to seventy 
pounds per annum. 

As a proof of the advantageous working of 


musician, a tolerable insight into human) beautiful in nature and art, will be no willing | a system which affords every grade of inde- 
nature,—some knowledge of the human heart, | votary of vice, and can have but little relish for | pendent habitation, it may be mentioned that 


that he may know how to affect it. It is his /amean action. That a taste for, and percep- | 


not only to charm and please, but to instruct, tion of, beauty, are instrumental in refining the | 


and elevate, and refine, to transport the 
thoughts 


** Beyond this visible diurnal sphere,” 


and develop the ideal and higher principles of 
our nature. Man, 


“ Distinguished link in being’s endless chain 


manners, none will question; but the manners | 
are but the reflection or expression of the | 
morals, and it must be through the medium of | 
the moral sense that the manners are perma- | 
nently affected. Certain it is that there is a 
sympathetic link between these analogous 
qualities of mind and matter. We naturally 
and intuitively associate them in our minds, 





Midway from nothing to the Deity,” 


is a constantly progressing creature, and he! 
may be said to be ever rising in the scale of 
being as his intelligence increases and his | 
spiritual life becomes developed. To aid this | 
is no mean office or end, but the fine arts are 
only valuable so far as this end is accom- 
plished. The architect, to fit himself for his 
task, must carefully turn over every leaf, and 
diligently peruse the great volume of life, look- 
ing, Janus-like, both ways,—observing alike 
the future and the past, and labouring to under- 
stand the true spirit of histime. He must not 
hunt after gay conceits, by which to practise 
upon the imagination of the unwary, and 
dazzle us with a false fire. His work 
must be, not inflamed, but duly ani- 
mated with the sober life of the present 
day, embodied in all ‘necessary features and 
ornaments. He must not be content with 
precept, however high its authority. He must 
seize upon the principles of art, and this he can 
only do by study, by falling back upon his 
own mental resources: books are valuable 
only so far as they shed light upon principle. 
A great mind will refuse to be led by any 


works, an ancient practice. 
| 


We place the portrait of the author before his 
We expect kind- 
ness and truth within, where we see order and 
beauty without. There is an affinity between 
all things that are really delightful or agreeable 
to the mind in a virtuous state: a charming 
rose, a lovely face, a generous thought, a noble 
deed, are different grades of an ascending scale. 
Truth is common to all: material beauty itself 
is truth, the expression of a higher beauty ; 
and it chiefly consists in the correctness of that 
embodiment. “ Nothing is beautiful,” ob- 
serves a French writer, “ that is false.’ We! 
love physical and moral beauty for the same 
reasons—their truthfulness: theyarein harmony 
with the universe, “ and under their influence 
we are attracted towards the Deity as the highest | 
symbol of unchanging and _ imperishable | 
beauty.” Samue. Huce1ns. 





HOUSES FOR THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES. 
To the Right Honourable the Earl of Shuftes- | 
bury, &c. &c. (Lord Ashley). 
My Lorp,—As no man stands more con- 








authority or precedent, and will sit in judg- 
ment upon the greatest writers and lawgivers 
of art, remembering that they were only men, 
and liable to err. Learning is desirable in 
architecture as in all the arts,—acquaintance 
with the works of Vitruvius, and all the great 
Italian, medizval, and other writers of all time ; 
but learning and knowledge are two different 


| spicuous in the eyes of the public than your- 
| self, in every movement which has for its object 
ithe ameliorating the condition of the indas- 
itrial classes; and as you have, moreover, 


‘taken the initiative in bringing that subject 
| before Parliament, with reference specially to 


ithe dwellings of these classes; I trust no 


apology will be necessary for my addressing 


| good government. L 
|so, ministers of religion, and committees of 


the sub-letting of unfurnished rooms is, in 
Scotland, a thing almost unknown. That the 
absence of such must be favourable to mo- 
rality will hardly be questioned ; for the man 
of dissolute habits, whose example would 
pollute the minds of many, is by it hidden 
within the walls of his own unhappy home ; 
while his neighbour, whose happiness it is to 
rear his family with propriety, and keep a well- 
ordered house over their heads, rests compa- 
ratively unmolested by his unruly conduct. 
The uncertainty of the lodging-house life must 
render its victims more or less erratic and im- 
provident: the fewer their little articles of pro- 
perty, the more convenient to remove; for re- 
move soon and often of course they must,—so 
uncertain is the tenure of their very landlord 
himself: but the opposite will as naturally 
hold good in the case of small independent 
holdings, where nothing interposes between 
the occupants and the proprietor,—nothing 
save their own conduct and appearance, which , 
it becomes (to say the least) their interest to 
guard and improve. And all this apart from 
the question of economy, which, between the 
saving of the head-renter’s profit, the exemp- 
tion from certain taxes, and other details, 
becomes of itself of obvious importance. That 
“ every man’s house is his castle” must be 
regarded as an assertion flagrantly incorrect so 
long as the lodging system continues, is but 
too evident. That home should be the strong- 
hold of the hopes and affections of the sub- 
ject, and a temple dedicated to peace and the 
loftier virtues, must be the desire of every 
Until it is capable of being 


| education, sacred and secular, I fear, may rest 
}on their oars,—so far as the unhoused are 
| concerned. 

Modern London is now vieing with ancient 
Edinburgh in the height of its houses. For- 
merly it was customary for visitors to the north 
to have their surprise excited by the extraordi- 
nary altitude to which the flats of Fdinburgh 


things; and the most intimate acquaintance | 


the following observations, which, without 


with architectural writings will not make an_ ay : : 
architect: natural sagacity of mind, which is | entering into too minute details, will as far as 


+ as ich | possible be of a practical kind, to your lord- | 
indiegeocshle, a study of the everet by ye | ship: conceiving as I do that the topic, even | 


—a critical examination of t : ; 2 , 
nature pleases f| divested of benevolent considerations, is one 


and Glasgow were piled; bu: those to the 
south may now well be struck with —_ 
wonderment at the towers of our modern 
Babylon. In the new portions of Glasgow, 
such “tenements” (as the large buildings 





great executed works —an investigation o 
the principles of their proportions, combined | 
with diversity of practice, must do this, With | 
all due deference to Vitruvius,'I would observe, | 
that Nature’s book is superior to his: the one | 
may be overvalued, the other cannot. Archi- 


tecture is the daughter of Philosophy and 


of high importance ; and that while all who there, containing several houses, are called) as 
— its ee =— ame tet | — —S a — the ys are 
national common weal must ha el N- | now regarded with great disfavour, and man 

tion excited, and their influence enlisted in its “are ta having but two; and this in © 
behalf ; it is, besides, the duty of those who | feet and even 70 feet streets; but houses 


possess practical information on the subject, | may now be seen in various new localities in 


sister of Poetry, and not a creature of scho- 
lastic lore, though it may derive nourishment 
and receive illustration from archeology and 
literature. 


There is an ethereal chord—a golden link— | draw attention to the fact that the metropolis 


to bring the same to bear, usefully if possible, | [ondon, no larger in area than formerly, exhi- 
towards its development. | biting as many as four stories over those of 
| Some two years and a half ago, I en-|the sunk and street levels, and often with attics 
deavoured, in the pages of Tue BuriLper, to besides. But the circumstances in the two 


cases, supposing equality of height, are by no 


between the human heart and the beauty of | was extending inconveniently out of town, and 
nature, “which becomes a new and higher | was about ripe for an innovation on Its present 
beauty when expressed :” there is a magical system of house-building; pointing at the 
ower to delight and touch in the beautiful same time to the anomaly of so large and 
orms and colours, graceful motion, and har- densely-crowded a city continuing to offer a 
mony presented by nature, which must ever premium for fire-escapes, by its blind ad- 


means equal, for the Scotch buildings of the 
large class referred to contain a “house,” or 
| complete domicile, on each floor, finished with 
all the elegance, and provided with all the 
sanitary appliances, which modern habits 
require,—so that the occupants, when once in 
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doors, are relieved of all the fatigue, loss of ‘other classes of habitations grading wate poor Pg ss caters cpl f huss te os 
time, and inconvenience of going up and down these. : »pulation, . 
win = passing from am to room; while| ‘The window-tax, now doomed, is a oe aes ee ee bes genkey 
the aforesaid towers of Babel contain but two! from which the poor man was intende 4 to | — cowry age ee 4 ert ee . 
or three rooms on every floor. The causes | have been exempt, —houses with less t “4 ma fee 8 pode =a Nh Ag 
which go to induce this increase in the height | eight windows being made by the statute eo & | ae a plas P bh te . 
of London houses are such as cannot well be free; but, from the lodging-house or sub- peter Nf rapes Mie bt ot raided Bret 
restrained: with an increasing population | tenancy system eictenpsr ehroug® a wiggntr | bere yr shams sod cuir tea a sae 
if * risi wellings, and | , » - 
comes an increasing demand for accommo- | an adequate provision of smal) ¢ é' ¢ : 
dation, which inevitably raises the price of | large, old fi | courses ; and the crowning cornice and block 


ishioned houses being rented on) ; 
ildi i $e( st in| : i ; ‘ho make |ing-course could hardly be dispensed with: 
building ground; and the increased cost in| purpose for sub-letting, by persons Ww | i 
tet for houses of the same superficial area, | a trade of it, he has been paying window-tax |s0 that the old and still frequently practised 
or class, prompts the putting as many floors | at the 


same rate as if he were sole — of | — of ee oe ree ay 

‘ i ansion, — > go: for in order at| York paving would be shamed out of the field, 

Geir tas same rock us See ae SY Eee oe te oda ee pri Teed Be rate leviable, | and Fale taste generally fostered ; while 
the holder has built up whatever openings he | the combustible staircase which now, when- 
d, thus rendering the | ever a fire takes place, and draught is admitted, 
from the number | becomes a roaring furnace from the basement 
upward, would give place to one which would 
form the best and most natural means of re- 


treat in such calamities,—superseding those 


to sanction. 

But we have only to imagine this principle 
pursued under an increased pressure of the| thought could be spare 
like circumstances, to see that it is erroneous ; | house, already unwholesome 
that it is an evasion of the difficulty; that | of its inmates, additionally so by the closing of | 
there are physical limits to the practical pro- | apertures which were originally considered ne- 


priety of this upward growth, and that another | cessary : the larger the tumble-down fabric in t ; : “a ar 
and necessarily a lateral one, must step in to| which the poor man lived, the higher the ratio | ingenious and multiform contrivances whic 


co-operate with and relieve it. When houses | in which he paid; for while eight windows paid | perplex the imagination of people benorth the 
such as we have referred to, and of the superior | but 2s. 3d. each, by the time the number rose to I'weed,—the fire escapes. — 
class entitled to the designation of “ man-| 25 they were up to 6s. 9d.: this, however, is To relieve your lordship of the perusal of 
sions,” happen to be so situated as to appear | happily a burthen now nearly off his should- | matter proper for ulterior consideration, and 
isolated, they wear a ponderous, forced, par-| ers, although he must still in some localities | save the valuable space of this journal, I re- 
venu aspect, indicative of vulgar wealth and | inhabit the great houses referred to. frain for the present from entering into further 
tasteless ostentation. In the schemes for erecting, in the metro-| detail; but, in closing these remarks, would 
Enough bas been said to show that this| polis, buildings approaching in character to| submit to your lordship to consider as to the 
growing system needs looking to generally, | those of Scotland, propounded by persons not expediency of procuring an inquiry to be in- 
inasmuch as the height of these houses is often | possessing a practical knowledge of such as stituted, firstly, how far an innovation such as 
out of proportion to the width of the streets in| exist, there are usually some features which|I have indicated would be desirable in this 
which they are built: what I have specially in| mar their simplicity, and are calculated to fast-spreading metropolis; and, secondly, sup- 
view is, to show the urgent occasion which | form barriers to their adoption and success :| posing its proving so, whether a governmental 
exists for dwellings of the various smaller | one of these is the proposed appointment of a| furtherance of it, by the furnishing to parties 
classes being erected which shall meet the| resident superintendent, to whom the tenants | interested the data requisite for their guidance, 
requirements—firstly, of those who at present | are to become more or less amenable: such a would be proper. 
of necessity, and not from choice, sublet parts | functionary, dressed in his small authority, I have the honour to subscribe myself, 
of the houses they hold to others; and,| inferior to those beside whom he is placed as Your lordship’s most obedient 
secondly, of those who under similar feelings | a check, holding in hand the keys of the main humble servant, 
occupy such parts as sub-tenants. There are| entrance, free to be grave, or dubious, or , James Wyxson, Architect. 
now three courses open to the choice of par-| sulky, or impudent, as suits his humour, when] Tachbrook-street, Pimlico. | 
ties who occupy houses in this way; namely, | opening the portal after the restricted hour, 
1. Halding the house as tenant, and being re- | making favourites of those pieon4 ph the wus cuvEN PensOee Gr Caueee 
sible oul ies : erwis s 2 s 
sponsible for double the amount of rent and | heaviest, may suffice to set a small, otherwise ARCHITECTURE. 


taxes which they can afford; being liable, be-| happy, community together by the ears,— 
sides, to obtain no sub-tenant, or to get one | having, like the “ portier’’ or “concierge” of| I sHouLD not have entered into the contro- 


who may turn out bad and pay nothing. 2.| Paris, ample opportunity of playing off the|versy which has arisen in your pages between 
* Taking a part as sub-tenant, at such an/ small tyranny too common with small officials. | Mr. Sharpe and “F. 8S, A.” had not the latter 
amount as they can afford, and incurring the|In Scotland no such appendage is found] introduced my own name in a manner not con- 
liability to get involved in the pecuniary diffi- | necessary, and no such expense has to be| sistent with accuracy. “‘ F.S. A.” says, “ the 
culties of the householder. 3. Submitting to| spread over the several houses: bells with|same division and the same name for it [geo- 
live in a locality inhabited by those having|name-plates at the street-door communicate | metrical] was proposed by Mr. Freeman to 
lodgers in every room, in order to occupy aj with the houses on the several floors: the door|the Oxford Architectural Society in 1842. 
house adapted, in its rent and taxes, to their|is opened by means of achain and handle,|That Society very properly declined to adopt 
means. And here is the best evidence of the| like a bell-pull, suspended at each landing; | it, on the ground that ‘it is impossible to de- 
unsuitableness of the present form of houses | and it shuts with a spring and latch: where| fine such a style!’’”’ A statement to the same 
for the middling and humbler classes: the|there are two houses on the floor, the pull| effect, and so similar that it would seem to 
lowest grade, while they take the cheapest; hangs between the two doors, and is common | have proceeded from the same hand, occurred 
houses they can find, have still to take such as | to both houses. Where a person, such as the/in the Archzological Journal, vol. v. p. 346 : 
they cannot afford to keep to themselves, and | officer referred to, does happen, under any |“ The introduction of a new style, between the 
have to take in lodgers of their own class | peculiar circumstances, to have the command) Early English and the Decorated, was pro- 
accordingly: thus, those who could afford to| of the entrance, I know him to be regarded| posed to the Oxford Architectural Society by 
keep such houses to themselves are driven to| with dislike; and where his duties are simply | Mr. E, A. Freeman in 1842: the same idea 
adopt the same course in self-defence; and so| of the scavenger kind, to keep the property| has since been taken up by Mr. Paley, and 
the evil extends upwards,— society takes a|clean, as he is no ornament, his residence} now by Mr. Poole: it is an attractive theory, 
false character,—and shaken credit, with a train | should be apart from it. and we are not surprised at its finding many 
of other evils, is the consequence; all pro- We are met, in London and elsewhere, with | votaries ; but the objection which was made to 
ceeding from the want of such houses asthose|the proud boast of improvement-projectors, | it on its first proposal still holds good. It is 
which have been erected by way of model, in| that such and such hot-beds of disease and | not easy to define such a style,” &c. 
London, by the Metropolitan Society for Im-| haunts of iniquity will be laid bare and de-| These statements are both of them entirely 
proving the Dwellings of the Labouring| molished, and those who infest them driven / unintelligible to me. I certainly never pro- 
Classes; and, in Glasgow, by ex-Lord Pro-| forth: new well-springs of health will be| posed anything of the kind in:1842; and I am 
vost Lumsden,—the former still too large for| opened, and new triumphs of art achieved.|not aware that the society has ever either 
the humblest classes, but well adapted for | But is ita step forward, to drive the inhabitants | adopted, or “ declined to adopt,” in any formal 
artisans earning good wages ; the latter coming | of those teeming settlements into still closer | manner, any of the suggestions on the same 
nearer to the root of the evil. |contact? Is it the province of an enlightened | subject which I have made, though not quite 
It might be inferred from what has been | legislature only to countenance the orna-|in the form supposed by “F.S. A.” in more 
stated, that a due provision of houses based mental, without: seeking to encourage shea | pobene years. I do find indeed in the intro- 
wpon these models, at rents which should | which happens to be simply useful in such duction to the “Guide to the Architectural 
obviate all sub-tenancy of married persons, | matters? Is it not rather its duty to see that | Antiquities in the Neighbourhood of Oxford” 
would be all that was necessary to cure the| new and healthy abodes are first prepared, these words’:—“ Some persons have proposed 
evils of the system complained of, and restore | before it sanctions the overthrow of such as to make another new style of this (the tran- 
the several classes of tenants to the classes of | exist, as a wise parent seeks out a new home sition from the Early English to the Deco- 
houses to which they properly belonged; but | for his children before he removes them from | rated), under the name of Geometrical Gothic. 
such would assuredly not be the case through- | the old? The subject, politically, has been The same objection applies to this as in the 
out; for the present cheapest class of houses | too long overlooked : but for its extreme pres-| former instance: it is impossible to define 
are constructed with a view to their present | sure, acting on the minds of benevolent indi-| such a style.” But this introduction bears date, 
occupants, not merely as to their style of| viduals, it would have been now altogether “ Oct. 10, 1842;” and as I had then never 
finishing, but the sizes of their rooms; and new; no precedents, such as the ensamples read any paper at all to the society, and had 
are incompatible with the tastes of the class | which they have set up, forming ready and never taken part in any discussion on this 
to whom they would revert ; and are in general | practical data to start from. | subject, I could not have been one of the 
robe eat Sears any city having tage _ Architecturally, the introduction of the Scot- | « some persons” who made this proposal 
tural | sions: the same will apply to/tish system of building into London, not which the society “declined to adopt,”—that 
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is, I suppose, in the introduction just quoted, 
as the society has never since committed itself 
to any decision either way, if indeed it com- 
mitted itself then to an introduction bearing 
the initials of an individual member. 

I have therefore no right to the praise (or 
the blame) of originating this “new style.” 
Mr. Sharpe’s division indeed exactly coincides 
with that which I have drawn out in the 
“ History of Architecture,” p. 352; which he 
does not appear to have seen, as he makes no 
reference to it. His two new names “ Curvi- 
linear” and “ Rectilinear,’ I agree with 
“F.S. A.” in very much disliking. But I 
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that it is needless to go on. By what rules or 
definitions these are to be arranged in the 
same class with the nave of Wells, or even 
with Ripon, I am at a loss to understand. 

I come now to the authority for the date of 
Iffly Church: it is Dugdale, in his “ Warwick- 
shire,” the edition of 1656, pp. 157 and 414; 


by Juliana de S. Remigio to the the Priory of 
Kenilworth “ about the time of Henry the 
Second.” In the “ Monasticon ” we find that 
this church is not mentioned in the enumera- 
tion of the possessions of the Priory at the com- 
mencement of the reign of that king, in his 


where he records that this church was given | 














claim no sort of originality: my scheme is| charter of confirmation. It is first mentioned in 
only evolved at length from suggestions of | the charter of Henry deClinton,in confirmation 
Mr. Petits; a writer who, if he had always| of the grants of his family, to which it appears 
taken the trouble to work out at length what that this lady belonged. By Dugdale’s “ Ba- 
he has been content to hint, would have left | ronage,” p. 528, we find that this Henry de 
all the rest of us very little to say. Clinton was the first of that name in the 
I believe Mr. Sharpe’s divisions are per-| family, his father, and his grandfather, the 
fectly accurate as theoretical definitions of founder of the Priory in the tine of Henry L., 
styles, and in theoretical and historical discus-| being both named Geoffrey. He succeeded 
sions I should always adhere to them. But to the family property in the 14th of John. 
Geometrical and Flowing are so mingled to-| His charter of confirmation must therefore be 
gether in individual instances, that, for de- after that date, and he then for the first time 
scribing particular buildings, we want a three- confirms the grant of the lady Juliana. I 
fold nomenclature, and for this purpose I see need not add that the time when a parish 
no reason whatever for departing from that of church was given to a monastery is usually the 
Rickman, which is sanctioned by general use. | only record we have of the date of its erection, 
I have enlarged on this subject in the chapter | and we always find it to have been built or 
of my “ History” from which I quoted above, rebuilt either shortly before or shortly after 
and in a communication to the Oxford Society that donation. This church is therefore clearly 
in 1849, which Mr. Parker (not I) thought of the time of Henry the Second, and is of 
worthy of printing in a separate form. ‘the usual character of the buildings of his 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. | time, which I cannot call Transitional until near 

———_———. | the end of his reign, during which the change 

In reply to Mr. Sharpe’s not very courteous | of style began. The question between Mr. 
remarks upon my comments on his imaginary Sharpe and myself is, whether such buildings 
periods, I pass over his attempts at wit and as Iffley Church belong to the same style or 
personality as beside the purpose, and come period as Wells Cathedral and Ripon Minster, 


at once to the facts in dispute, which amount 
to this,—whether the buildings erected during | 


or not. 
according to mine, they do not. 


According to his definition they do; | 
Let those | 


Architecture,” all the statements of which 
appear to me not only not to militate against 
Mr. Sharpe’s classification, but in a great 
measure to favour and carry out the observa- 
tions made by him. 

It seems almost superfluous to speak of the 
difficulties which must be necessarily incurred 
by any one who seeks to give names toa classi- 
fication of innumerable buildings raised during 
many ages under a constant progress and de- 
velopment of national style. Such progress 
must be continual, and often almost imper- 
ceptible, going on simultaneously in every part 
of the land, advancing from circumstances 
more rapidly in one part than in another, so 
that constantly buildings of an earlier character 
were raised contemporaneously with those of 
later, as the old style yielded more or less 
slowly to the new influences which were be- 
ginning to prevail. This course must at once 
furnish numberless transitional instances, 
which cannot in strict accuracy be assigned to 
any fully-developed style, but which do bear 
incontestable testimony to the existence of these 
styles (or periods, if we may so term them), 
and are no impediment to marking them off by 
certain broad lines, which may or may not in- 
clude or shut out certain examples which bear 
marks of somewhat different character. 

Such must surely be the course of all 
national architecture, unless it be wholly ata 
stand still, and exhibit a Chinese incapability 
of development; and in this country it was 
eminently so, insomuch that perhaps scarcely 
any ten or twenty years can be pointed out 
during which precisely the same style prevailed 
without any modification or alteration. And 
it is this that causes all the difficulty when we 
come to arrange these examples, in order to 
mark them off into periods, and (if so be) assign 
dates to them, and give them each a definite 
name. 

And in this point Mr. Sharpe’s labours are 


the period of thirty years, from 1145 to 1175 | who know these buildings, or have access to! most valuable. He has, after a careful examina- 


are of Norman or of Transitional character, | 
and what authority I have for the assertion that | 
Iffey Church was built about 1160. Every 
well-informed reader is, of course, aware that 
the period in question is not one during which | 
many new churches or abbeys were founded : 
so many had been founded in the preceding 
half-century, and were still incomplete, that 
the mere carrying on of the great works 
already commenced required all the energy of 
the age, and all the money that could be col- 
lected. It is, therefore, useless to cite particular 
examples, since almost every one of our large 
Norman buildings bears evidence to the same 
fact. The history of Peterborough perfectly 
coincides with what I have said, according to 
Mr. Sharpe’s own showing. The nave, built 
between 1177 and 1193, has marks of tran- 
sition, although the general forms were con- 
tinued. The transepts, built between 1155 and 
1177, are good Norman work, very nearly the 
same as the choir, and not transition. I am 
content to take Mr. Sharpe’s own test of 
“ principal buildings of the Transitional pe- 
riod,” and show that they do not agree with 
his own definitions of that period, vague as 
these are. Malmsbury Abbey does not show 
any “‘ lightness of proportion :”’ the only mark 
of transition is the pointed arch; and this 
alone is no mark at all: it is found in man 
buildings even in the eleventh century. i 
have already cited the Crusaders’ Church at 
Jerusalem, and may add several churches 
at Poitiers and at Angers, whose history is 
recorded, where the arches of the nave are 
pointed just as much as at Malmsbury. 

St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, is recorded 
to have been built by Simon, the second 
earl of Northampton, on his return from 
the first crusade, in imitation of the Tem- 
lars’ Church at Jerusalem: it was finished 

fore 1127, and therefore does not agree with 
Mr. Sharpe’s Transitional period. Its character 
is early Norman in all respects except the 
palatal arches, which amount to nothing, as 
they are found in his model. Fountain’s 


Abbey, Kirkstall, and Buildwas have none of 
that “ lightness of construction” which Mr. 
Sharpe very properly considers as a necessary 
mark of transitional character. 


good engravings of them, judge between us. 
F.S. A. 





Ir seems an assertion which may fairly be 
made, and readily granted, that each year adds 


}in a continually increasing proportion to the 


knowledge already obtained of the history and 
progress of our past national architecture: the 
labours undergone in this province have a less 
desultory character, and are conducted under 
something like systematic principles. This, 
perhaps, is chiefly owing to the fact that the 
inquiry into the rise and development of our 
national styles of architecture has been taken 
up and diligently followed out by professional 
architects, instead of its being left, as, till of 
late, to a greater degree it was, to non-pro- 
fessional students; and it is plain that, how- 
ever far the latter may have advanced in com- 
pilation of facts and in deductions drawn from 
them, yet the constant intimacy of the pro- 
fessional man with every minute characteristic 
of buildings, with mouldings, and with the 
principles of their construction, gives him a 
great advantage, when once he comes really to 
trace out and arrange past styles of archi- 
tecture. It was impossible to attain to a real 
immerse classification of them, se long as 
the matter was left, in great measure, in the 
hands of those whose lives were not pro- 
fessionally devoted to the work. 

Towards the attainment of this object, in a 
most difficult portion of the x pone from the 
mere difficulty of hitting upon full and adequate 
definitions, Mr. Sharpe’s recent architectural 
works have very greatly contributed. And it 
is obvious how much from his great knowledge 
of the constructive principles of our national 
buildings the labours of amateurs must be 
assisted and gain in value. 

But the especial point on which I venture to 
speak briefly now,—the attempt, namely, to 
classify and arrange these past styles, and 
assign to them their periods and a fixed 
nomenclature,—is one which, from the very 
nature of the case, lies open to much criticism, 
and has called forth much argument, height- 
ened, I cannot help thinking, by somewhat of 
misunderstanding. I am alluding to a notice 





The same remarks apply to so many others 


by “F.S.A.,” in THe Buitper of June 21, 
bs Mr, Sharpe’s “Seven Periods of Gothic 


| tion of all their characteristics, arranged our 
|mational architectural works into certain 
| periods, giving the date of their commence- 
ment and close, and proposing for them certain 
names, which, in one or two instances, differ 
from those generally received. But the very 
doing of this implies that these periods so 
marked are not absolutely and entirely accurate, 
| that is, that they cannot be so marked out as 
that they shall include at once the first origin 
and final development of every example falling 
under each period. Such definition and classi- 
fication are unattainable and absolutely im- 
possible, except under the supposition that 
each succeeding style went out, as it were, one 
evening, and that the following style com- 
menced the next morning. There must always 
be instances sometimes a little preceding the 
general advance, sometimes a little falling be- 
hind it; but how does this hinder the general 
marking out of such periods as really correct 
and true ? 

And in saying thus much, it seems to me 
that the objection of “F. S. A.” to Mr. 
Sharpe’s “Seven Periods” is answered ; or, 
to speak more strictly, that “F. S. A.” fur- 
nishes the answer to it himself. By proving, as 
he does, most clearly and undeniably, that for 
every one of these periods there are always ex- 
amples found a little ahead or hehind the 
general run of instances, he shows at once the 
impossibility of so marking them out as to take 
in all, and exclude every instance belonging or 
not belonging to them. 

But again I venture to assert that ““F.S. A.” 
and Mr. Sharpe do really mean the same 
thing, and that the word “period” used by 
the latter is misunderstood by “F.S.A.” If 
the word be used in such sort as to mean that 
it absolutely defines a particular time, so as to 
leave no supplementary or connecting links 
with times preceding or to come, then mani- 
festly such demarcation into periods must be 
wholly wrong, and cannot be supported by 
historical evidence ; and in this sense it would 
seem that “F, S. A.” understands the word ; 
but if it mean only that certain broad lines are 
laid down which do practically mark out each 
several style in all its integral characteristics 
(putting aside as impracticable the attempt 
to do anything more than this), then is 
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the expression perfectly correct, and the ar-| Transition examples does but strengthen the 
rangement clear and systematic; and it is in| grounds of this classification, as showing the 
this sénse only I should suppose that the | inevitable course of a real and true develop- 
word “period” has been employed by Mr.| ment; whereas, by adhering to a more strict 
Sharpe. It may be, indeed, that another word | classification of date as setting the bounds of a 
may be found not liable to this misconstruc- | particular style, each new Transitional example 
tion, and if so, it would be much better to| that is found can only be a cause of fresh dis- 
discard “period” in favour of it; but the|appointment if it occur beyond the bounda- 








whole tenor of Mr. Sharpe’s observations | ries assigned. 
stands entirely in the way of any supposition Georce W. Cox (Trin. Coll.), 
that his “ periods” are meant to be anything Late Secretary of the Oxford Architectural | 


i 





like an exhaustive division. Society. 

In fact, such divisions can only be made for | ‘ ——— 
practical purposes; and for these, the divisions , 
already marked out are in reality pretty much | PROCEEDINGS AT IPSWICH. | 


* * e . | 
the same. ‘The nomenclature of Rickman and| THE meeting of the British Association, 


the Ecclesiological Society on the one hand,| and the laying of the foundation-stone of the 


and of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Sharpe on the | new building for the ancient foundation of | 
other, differs chiefly in name, and not for the | the Grammar School of Ipswich, now to be| 
most desirable | extended, together with the presence of Prince | 
as it is that one fixed nomenclature should be Albert at both, have made Ipswich within the | 


most part in principle. And, 


agreed upon and adopted by all, still it would | last fortnight a great centre of attraction. The | 
greatly advance our knowledge were all ready Association met on the 2nd inst., when the | 
to confess that the reconcilement now needed Astronomer Royal, Mr. G. B. Airy, took the, 
is one—not ona matter of principle, but—of | chair as president for the session, and delivered | 
convenience of names. And, so far as can be | the usual review of progress since last meeting. 
gathered from his remarks, the classification| In respect to the new proof of the earth’s 
(however different may be the names he gives | rotation, he said that “It is certain that) 
them) adopted by “F. S. A.” must be practi- M. Foucault's theory is correct ; but it is also | 
cally much the same as that marked out by certain that careful adjustments, or measures 
Mr. Sharpe. Certainly, the name “ Curvi-| of defect of adjustment, are necessary to justify 
linear,” employed by Mr. Sharpe to denote the deduction of any valid inference. For 
what is commonly called “Flowing,” seems not | want of these, the experiment has sometimes 
strictly correct and logical: if this word is failed.” The Council of the Association, he 
used, the Geometrical must also fall under it ; | then went on to say, “ have long regretted the 
and this in its turn must be accused, although | very great delay which has occurred in the 
in less degree, of trenching upon the province | publication of the geodetic results of our great. 
of Curvilinear. But these, which are in nowise | national survey ; and they were prepared some 
matters of principle, we are willing and content | time since to represent strongly to the Govern- 
to put aside till, as we look forward, a fixed | ment the expediency of taking immediate steps 
nomenclature can be generally agreed upon: | for completing the few calculations which yet 
meanwhile nothing can so much advance our | remained to be made, and for publishing the 
progress as to perceive that, although often whole in a form which should be available for 
different names may be employed, yet that discussions of the figure of the earth. On 
on matters of system and principle we are communicating with the Royal Society, they 
agreed. ‘learned that that body had made an urgent 

But it seems to me that “ F. S. A.” lays too | recommendation to the same tenor, and that in 


absolute a stress upon the importance of dates ; | consequence Government had consented to’ 
their value, of course, cannot be denied; but | place on the Estimates a sum of money ex- | 
meets us; and every species of art and 


for purposes of classifying we must look to| pressly for the purpose of completing and pub- 


other things, not to dates or to mouldings’ lishing the scientific portions of the survey. I 


only, but the general characteristics, which at| have received official information that this 
once show that in spirit and design a building | work is now in active progress; and I cannot 
belongs to one style or period rather than | but remark on it as a striking instance of how | 
another. The kind of moulding employed is | much may be sometimes effected for the pur- 
the surest evidence of the date of a building ;/ poses of science by simply completing what is 
but it is by no means so sure an index of its nearly complete. 
style: it may well be that the design of one| At the last meeting of the Association, a' 
period may, to a certain extent, be clothed in| committee was appointed expressly to urge on 
the language of another: it may be that the | the Government, what had long’ excited the 
great restorer of Winchester may have been | attention of the Association, the defective state 
himself not over-conversant with mouldings. of the survey as regards Scotland. I am happy 
These must necessarily have been left to pro-|in stating that there is strong reason to hope | 
fessional hands, and to their more intimate that a large sum will in future be appropriated | 
knowledge must their treatment have been’ to the Scottish survey.”’ 
entrusted. | Amongst the subjects of greatest interest 
It is not necessary to advert to the different|and importance ander discussion in the 
facts noticed by “‘F.S.A.,” because I suppose | Sections, were Col. Reid’s theory of circular 
that they would all be almost universally ac-/storms, and a communication from Mr. | 
knowledged. On these statements there can Mercer, made by Dr. Lyon Playfair, ‘On a} 
be no question: one remarkable instance, in-|mew Method of Contracting the Fibres of | 
deed, is given, namely, the Saxon towers raised Calico, and of obtaining on the Calico thus | 
after the Norman conquest, in the low town at | prepared Colours of much brilliancy ;” a sub- 
Lincoln, which furnishes the best evidence of ject likely not only to give an additional 
the independent existence of the Saxon style, | stimulus to manufactures in general, but to the | 
from its continuance, for a time, alongside of art of design, and the schools for its develop- 
that introduced by the conquerors. In this, ment in particular. The agent used is simply | 
perhaps, they are more valuable as Transi-'a cold solution of caustic soda, which, more- | 
tional specimens than any others, as showing over, from its contractile influence, has the| 


the development, in this country, of a style curious effect of converting a loose coarse- | 


Tribune, extols it as not only preferable to Mr. 
Whitney’s route, but as likely to raise British 
America from a mere colonial dependency to 
the assumption of a controlling rank in the 
world. “To her other nations would be tri- 
butary; and in vain would the United States 
attempt to be her rival, for we could never 
dispute with her the possession of the Asiatic 
commerce, or the power which that confers.” 

The Museum was formally visited by his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, who thence 


| proceeded to the site of the new building for 
| the Grammar School adjoining the new Arbo- 


retum, where he laid the chief stone. 

The buildings, which are designed by Mr. 
Fleury, architect, are in the Tudor style of 
architecture, in compliment to the memory of 
Cardinal Wolsey, a townsman, and of his 
intention to endow the town with such an 
institution as it is now proposed to carry out. 
They embrace three sides of a quadrangle, the 
principal front being 170 feet in length. There 
will be sleeping-rooms for seventy boys, and 
the school will have accommodation for the 
education of about 200. Our readers will 
recollect a correspondence in our pages relative 


| to the design. 





TEACHINGS OF THE EXHIBITION. 
Ir is, indeed, something to have entered 


‘that huge hive of the industry of all nations, 


and to have carefully examined its stores of 
intellect contributed by all quarters of the 
globe; to have seen the ingenuity that has 
been applied to productions of every kind 
more or less distinguished by their peculiar 
merits, and valued either for their elegance, 
their grandeur, or their utility, and to have 


‘noticed the diversity of thought and intelli- 


gence with which the genius of every country 
has displayed itself. Among its multiplicity 


of objects, every faculty of the mind is ap- 
pealed to, as every faculty has therein been 


exercised ; every taste is presented with the 
best specimen of whatever is its favourite sub- 
ject for study; every form that it was possible 
to devise in order to gratify the desire of the 
fastidious or supply the wants of the wealthy, 


mechanism, simple or elaborate, is here 
brought to its highest degree of develope- 
ment. The student who is yet unknown,— 
the man who has long exercised the fine skill 
of his hands,—the mechanic and the artizan ; 
each, amid the wonders enshrined in this 
palace, can add to his knowledge and to his 
experience. Such a living encyclopedia as 
this is a means of instruction, a lever of edu- 
cation, that was long wanting to the solitary 
and unassisted student, who, being ignorant 
of what former ages and countries had done, 
could not tell what it was in the power of 
mind to do. The fragmentary and scattered 
forms in which knowledge was conveyed to 
him served rather to bewilder than enlighten. 


The present sons of industry have not, how- 
‘ever, to bewail this deficiency nor to labour 


under this disadvantage; a glorious edifice 
being now open to them condensing all the 
discoveries of science, and all the conquests of 
the mind. 

It is in this Exhibition that all see fresh 
motives to industry, and further inducements 
to excellence. The opportunities it offers for 
study to visitors in general, considering how 
much knowledge, artistic and mechanical, 
natural and artificial, must come by sight, are 
not to be slighted ; but the professional carver, 
sculptor, and draughtsman appreciate the 


founded on the same kind of principles woven texture into a close and fine one, more | opportunity it offers to them for directing their 


eee ~ introduced from a foreign coun- | worthy of clear and beautiful colours and good | 
y, although in many points varying from it;|designs. Another subject of interest was the | 


talents. ‘T'o all engaged in the arts it is a 


standard for correcting and advising such as 


but 7) his “ . * fo 
yut with this, as with all the other pe- ‘‘ Proposed Railway Communication from the have bent their minds in a wrong channel, or 


riods, “F. S. A.” shows that the | i ific i eae 
A. 5 y overlap Atlantic to the Pacific in the Territories of | 
peabody or roy us to the con- | British North America,” on Mr. Asa Whitney’s 
a yractical pur A : : . ; 
content with classificatio purposes we must be plan of directing the line of emigration and lo- | 
do not include all instances of examples of the right across the continent. ‘The gradients are 


same character. And Mr. Sharpe’s divisions, | not only said to be more favourable, especially 


with the Transiti j +h i . ) 
iat silt impli ce periods which in each of at the cky Mountain Pass, but the distance | 


, appear sufficient is | ‘ ‘ 
purpose, although we alg for this much shorter, and the terminus at Halifax or | 


rejection of the “s ite ’ | ; % 
words “ curvilinear ”’ or for European traffic: so’'much so indeed that 


seen with imperfect eyes; who have made a 
a use rin powers, and not employed 
“ 3 , them in the directi t hich they were 
ns by periods which | cation along a belt of some sixty miles, running | naturally inclined. ” Lat all aa profit them- 
selves by compating what they have done 
with what they might have done. This is one 
of the great teachings of the Exhibition. 


It is, we think, indisputable, that all may at 


ht recommend the | elsewhere northwards much more convenient least inform their minds by the contemplation 
of such accumulations of beauty and magnifi- 


period.” At all events, the discovery of}an United States writer, the New York | cones. Even they who do not seem to have 
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any interest for such things will go away im- 
pressed with ideas new and uncommon; with 
feelings likely, perhaps, to refine their natures, 
more than those of a different character, to 
which they are every day familiar; and wher- 
ever there exists the capacity to receive the 
influences of this place and its contents, noble 
ideas will assuredly be admitted into the mind 
of the recipient. And whilst, in an industrial 
and manufacturing point of view, the effect of 
this Exhibi:ion will be beneficial; it, at the 
same time, is calculated to work moral results 
which are of great importance from their bear- 
ing upon, and being conducive to eminence. 
Whoever enters this spacious and splendid 


pile with notions of vanity or arrogance will 


certainly receive a check and a cure ;—he will 
feel his littleness by the superiority that sur- 
rounds him every where, to which he will be 
forced to make comparison. This is a useful 
teaching indeed. Whoever, also, hopes for 
those triumphs of hard-working and patient 
labour at whieh he gazes, will be induced to 
work himself with greater earnestness than 
heretofore, to qualify himself for the abilities 
Whoever | 
thinks he is great in criticism, and can make 
or mar a reputation, will experience the diffi- 
culty there is for the best trained judgment 
deciding between the conflicting and distract-| 
ing pretensions of such a vast variety of ob- 
jects. Here is another great teaching ; and 
with it an argument, if one were needed, 
in favour of this museum of all nations, and 
for repeating attempts of this kind, even on a 
smaller scale; for thousands who have not the 


t 

| No one could at present say when the new! Smith, of Brompton; 4th, Herbert Winstanley’ 
house would be finished. There never was a of London. Certificates of Honour in Con- 
| building which had been proceeded with in| struction—2nd, Alfred L. Smith; 3rd, Chas. 
| such an extraordinary manner as that in which | Hayward, of London. 

| this building had been. He ventured to say; Second Year’s Class. — Prizes and First 
| that after the whole money should have been | Certificates ef Honour for Fine Art and Con. 
| expended the building itself would not be fit | struction, H. S. Legg, of Queen-square, Lon- 
_for any one object for which it was originally | don. Certificates of Honour in Fine Art.— 
, designed. Look around in every direction, 2nd, Francis Gompertz, of Pimlico; 3rd, 
and see the state of the building. Go to the | William Henry Nash, of Royston, Cambridge- 
hall, which was expected to be finished two| shire; 4th, Uriah B. Brodribb, of War- 
| years ago, and look at it. And then, look at! minster, Wilts. Certificates of Honour in 
the assembly-room. He was anxious to have Construction. —2nd, Uriah B. Brodribb; 
a report of what remained to be done, and 3rd, Francis Gompertz; 4th, H. J. Mawley, 
what would be the expense of doing it. of London. 

Sir D. L. Evans could not agree with the 
motion, because it would be giving a sanction TEM 4 Al 
to some of the absurdities of which the hon. ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
baronet had spoken. He doubted whether Egypt: Excavations,—M. Mariette has under- 
there should be a statement from the architect taken extensive excavations near the pyramid 
at all. Commissioners having been appointed, of Saccara. It is the Serapion which M. 
it was impossible the House could recognise Mariette wishes to elucidate. Strabo speaks 
any other party. He hoped the hon. member of it, and of a row of 150 sphinxes, which were 
for Lancaster (Mr. Greene) would be able to half buried in sand, even in his time. It 
make some statement as tothe present position seems, however, that hitherto only relics of the 
in which this matter stood. What with the Roman period had been found, as the sculp- 
building up and pulling down, there would be tures are of very brittle stone: amongst others, 
no end of expense. It would be better to vote an imitation of the architectonic lion on the 
an adequate sum for the completion of the staircase of the Capitol has been found, a bust 
building at once, and to fix a time—say twoor of Plato, boys riding on peacocks, &c. On the 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 


three years—within which it must be finished. walls of dried bricks some basso-relievos were 


Mr. Greene said that certain alterations had found, which have been sent to Paris. This 
been made in conformity with the recom- Roman work, however, rests on a most sub- 
mendations of the committee appointed last stantial foundation of Egyptian structure, 
year, and these alterations had been effected made of solid rock. M. Mariette seeks after 
in a satisfactory manner. Members would the tombs of the Apis, but some antiquaries 


inclination to form their judgments and modu- have an opportunity of forming an opinion doubt whether the Serapion nae in any 
late their feelings to works of art and ingeni- relative to the new House, and the parts of the relation with those animal divinities of —. 
ous fabrications through books and the theories building immediately connected with it, before Egypt. We may state here an opinion yr 
of men who comment and criticise upon them, | the close of the present session, for it was in- brought forth by Roth, he 4 Sy amr the 
would yet put themselves to some personal tended to have some morning sittings in the Egyptian a —that the | anagy = 
trouble and inconvenience for seeing and judg- | new chamber. If the result of the trial should monuments o 7 ee — — 3 
ing for themselves such a pile with such_ a rage en the oe so be a uich took place at the time 
attractions. And it cannot be denied but that able to direct the removal of the present House ; ° ? 
they are under the best tuition. Beautiful of Commons and the temporary buildings con- _ Berlin: The Great ena — 
works proclaim their own merit and force | nected with it, the House of Lords, and West- Academy of - —_ - — — = 
conviction. They have the force of examples minster Hall, which were not only unsightly, Seen ha axial veel ae ous, = Pa Pd * 
seen by the eyes over theories read unwillingly but dangerous to the whole pile. that he exhibit his cartoons for ar 


by the mind. They show the substance of 
true taste, and what it is: your eritics and 
books can only tell it.—Freperick Lusn. 


; 





The motion was negatived. 





DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES IN ARCHI- 


TECTURE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Santo, Berlin, at the forthcoming art-show of 
all nations at Brussels. The Academy espe- 
cially urged the great influence these designs 
would exercise on the art-culture of the large 
number of speetators expected on that occa- 


THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. Sir James Granwam presided on Satur- sion. The master, however, hesitates trusting 

On Monday Sir D. Norreys moved the fol- day, the 5th inst., at University College on the works of ten years’ labour to the chances 
lowing resolution :—“‘ That the architect of the occasion of awarding the premiums to the of such a transfer. These cartoons fill already 
the New Palace at Westminster be requested successful students who had attended the the spaces of two large saloons, and will yet 
to lay before the House forthwith a report in| several classes in arts at the examinations held require the whole life-exertion of the sublime 
detail on the manner in which he would re- | at the close of the academic session of 1850-51, artist. The German press states on this occa- 
commend that the interior decorations of the | and which took place in June last. sion, that it was these cartoons which induced 
New House of Commons, and of the halls and| Professor Donaldson, before he proceeded to Cornelius to forego the liberal offer of the 
rooms conneeted with it, should be completed; announce the successful competitorsinarchitec- British Government relating to the decoration 
and that he be directed to prepare his plans | ture, said he considered it an act of justice to of the New Honses of Parliament for the sake 
with due attention to the style of decoration allude to a circumstance which had been highly of devoting himself to the service of the land 
usually adopted at the period — honourable to _ classes. In a - his of his birth. 
eneral architectural character of the New usual system of visiting some of the buildings ee . 3 
Palace is referrible.”’ He said the House of | of the Toone he had, during the session, THE ARCHITECTU RAL EXHIBITION. 
Commons had expressed a wish that the new accompanied his classes to the British Museum,| A PUBLIC meeting of subscribers - _— 
building should be finished in the plainest St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and the July 4, at Lyons’-inn Hall, Mr. E. : ash in 
style possible. But to build a palace in the building of the Great Exhibition, Hyde Park, the chair, when the committee ——_ me 
style of architecture of a particular period, and | explaining the several remarkable points of report, showing the reasons why =) ac = 
then, after having proceeded with the decora- design and construction in the three last succeeded in obtaining a — of exhibi ~ 
tions of the building in a manner suitable to | buildings, and the Egyptian and Greek anti- Even if they had reomgpan eX at a re — 
that style and period, suddenly to stop, was | quities in the first. He had required the cost, they feared the exhi ition — _ 
perfectly absurd. It would seem that it was classes to draw up reports of the visits to St. been swamped by the pene nt of the . 
the wish of some that while the new Houses of Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, and promised About 80/. have been promisec sa 
Parliament in their style of architecture should to give to the best a testimony of approval “ Under all the — rene tl 
bear the characteristics of the thirteenth, four- from himself. He had been surprised by the committee would ——_ epee Reve 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, yet the interior | copiousness, accuracy, and intelligence of the donations nee bie age 
decorations of the building should represent a several which had in consequence been sent be carried on, we stan So “ sto es bo 
legislative assembly of the nineteenth cen- in, and he had awarded a book to Mr. Legg | doubt not ee a sia st 
tury. If that were the feeling of the House, for his report on St. Paul’s, and to Mr. Brod-| will be no “ — in o ne Phe ~ 
nothing was more absurd or more wasteful ribb for his on Westminster Abbey. And he place, and at the ee age eee 
than the expense incurred for the elaborate had been so much satisfied by reports drawn lapse of this year wi bo = a — 
work bestowed upon that building. up by Mr. Hayward on both these buildings, the interest and extent of tha = vi “ “engr 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer deprecated | that, — ——, in = he had a ee of the ample time there wi 

i nce with respect to the himself bound to give him a third premtun ration. ign 

wee A ~ oR ay esa . addition to the two he had originally promised = Resolutions were passed —— ra 

Mr. Hume said that what the House wanted | for the first. to allow their subscriptions to det “om 
was areport from the commissioners stating! The prizes were then awarded as follow:— an exhibition next yes as <oee lt 
what had been already done. He had no ob-| First Year’s Class.— Prizes and First Certifi- report, and een g - Little Mr. W. 
jection to Mr. Barry making a report of what | cate of Honour for Fine Art and Construction come anoual subscribers. Mr. , Mr. 





| v T. Braithwaite, Mr. H. T. 
t i do, and when the House to Mr. Alexander R. Dobson, of Newcastle. F. Laxton, Mr. H. ‘ 
pee hatin: = spe be woes shen call | Certificates of Honour in Fine Art.—2nd, Stevens, and others, took part in the proceed 
upon the commissioners to keep him to it. | Alfred L. Smith, of London; 3rd, Thomas R. ings. 
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IMPERIAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, | relievo, which represent alternately symbols 
ST. PETERSBURG. ‘of the different art-branches and genius of 
Tue following translated portion of the glory. There also are placed on granite con- 
report by M. Von Klenze may be of use for Soles statues of great artists. : : 
the better understanding of our illustrations of | On both sides rise pavilions, with which 
this structure.* | begin the side facades. The lower socle of 
“As the yards are larger than the contigu- |the building is of reddish Finland granite, 
ous streets, I preferred lighting the ground. 'resembling sienite, and the whole facade of 
floor of the building through the former, and | the yellowish stone of Habsal, in Curland, or 
to place on the street-front niches instead of | of a similar colour. 
windows, in which stand statues representing | The caryatides and hermes between the 
great artists of every branch. | windows are made of grey polished granite, 
Above the windows of the first floor, which and of a quite similar colour are all the 
are divided by hermes of grey polished granite | statues, relievos, and ornaments, being first 
in two parts, there are ornaments in basso- | made of copper by galvanoplastic process, and 
then covered in a similar way with a solution 
| of zinc, which imparts to them a warm, serious 





* Bee page 314, ante, 





tint, well harmonizing with the tone of the 
granite works. 

The railings of the balcony and the roof, as 
well as the sashes of the windows and the 
doors, are made of green bronze or bronzed in 
that colour.” 

Our interior view, engraved from Mons. 
Klenze’s work, represents the Hall for Medals 
and Coins. In the plan it will be observed, 
only three columns are shown; while in the 
view there are four. 

We give a plan of the first-floor :— 


A. principal staircase, which serves as entrance a3 
well to the main ante-room 

B,—as well as to the gallery C. , 

D. Intermediate room (Zwischen Zimmer). 

K. Saloon for the pictures of the Russian school. 
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MEDAL ROOM, 
MONSIEUR LEO VON KLENZE, Arcurrecr. 























I. Saloon for copying, which has its own staircase | 





I I. Service-staircases in the wing not yet com- 


of service, which is reached through one of the | pleted. 


yards. The same staircase leads to the second floor, | 
where there are several smaller cabinets for the 
copzia of pictures of smaller dimension. 
abinet for keeping painting utensils, &c. 

H. Great gallery, where the smaller pictures of 
the Netherland school are suspended on screens 
9 feet high. 

F. Saloon destined for pictures of Rembrandt. 

F 2. Cabinet for pictures of Wouvermann. 

F 4. Gallery of the French school. 

G 1 and G2. Screen; cabinets for Netherland 
paintings. 

E 2. Saloon for pictures of Rubens and Van 


Dyke. 

E 3, and G 3. Saloon and cabinets for Italian 
school. 

E 1. Saloon for Spanish school. 

L, M, N, O, and P. Cabinets of coins and medals. 

SS 1 and S 2. Galleries for the collection of 
Cameos and Intaglios. 





Q Q. Loggie of Raffaelle. 


T T. Festival gallery, to be adorned with armour, 
vases, and other art-show of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Its destination is to serve on 


the Winter Palace and the Theatre of the Erémitage, 
which is arrived at by the connecting gallery X X. 





ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 


Wuat should we think of the would-be 
respectable individual who, envying the appa- 
rent prosperity of the swell-mob, should, in a 


fit of moral insanity, fling common honesty | 


to the winds and resort to picking pockets ? 
Much the same, I opine, as of him who, in 
his admiration of the “ professional etiquette ” 
despising class, in architecture, should himself 
determine no longer to have regard for justice ; 
thus deliberately “ pinning his dad faith to 


ee ee eee 























| other men’s sleeves.” Those members of the 
| profession, however, who are actuated by the 


| laudable desire to reform the evils of architec- 
‘tural competitions have not only to contend 


| great court festivals as a communication between | with this species of argument, but with that 


| which urges an objection to the very principle 
of competition, under any conditions. 
Now, with the former class of objectors, re- 
monstrance is useless; but, in respeet of the 
| latter, I would submit the fact that amongst 
those engaged in the present movement, set on 
foot by the Architectural Association, there are 
| several individuals who are entirely averse to the 
competing system,* but to whom such appears 





* This was proved, in some measure, by the support 
given to Mr. Frail’s motion at the public meeting on the 
6thinst. See Taz Buitper, No. 436. The motion was 
lost, it is true, but there were those who would have been 
glad to have seen it carried, besides the mover and 
seconder, 
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to be a necessity of the times; and they conceive 
that the surest and most expeditious mode of | 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Brighton.—The contract for the erection of 


attaining to that state in which it shall be dis-' two chapels in the new cemetery at Brighton 


pensed with is not, as some would urge, to. 
render the system as bad as possible, but to 
place it on the most just and honourable basis. 
As long as the evils appear to be in the mis- 
application of the primciple, and not in the 
principle itself, men will never cease to hope 
for the imaginary good derivable from a more 
improved application; but when it shall be 
made to appear that, even under the wisest and 
most equitable arrangement, there still remains 
a considerable amount of evil in the very 


is taken by Mr. John Fabian, builder, Brigh- 
ton. The works will be commenced forthwith. 
Gravesend. —A church is being erected 
amongst the numerous villas springing up at 
Rosherville, Northfleet. The edifice adjoins 
the Dover-road. The architects are Messrs. 
H. and E. Rose. The erection is in the Early 
English style, and consists of a nave, north 
south aisles, chancel, vestry, and tower at 
west end, with lofty spires. The roof is of 
timber, supported by clustered pillars of Caen 





system itself, thence will date its downfal and 
the substitution of more enlightened views, | 
tending to the development of that sole anti- | 


dote to the lamentable evils resulting from | were opened on Monday week. 


stone. ‘The walls are of Kentish ragstone, 

with freestone quoins and dressings. 
Usk.—Tenders for gas-works for this town 

The Neath 


competitive trickeries—co-operation. A cer-| Abbey Company’s tender for the iron-work 
tain class of philanthropists exists, desiring | was accepted, and that of Mr. Joshua Daniels, 
the abrogation of capital punishments; but of Crickhowell, for the erection of the build- 
surely, it one amongst that class refused to|ings. Mr. Williams, Aberdare; Mr. Williams, 
lend his aid to a more decent and orderly | Brynmawr ; Messrs. Rogers and Home, 
mode of conducting such punishments, he} Bristol; Mr. Milway, Messrs. Harris and 
would lay himself open to the charge of ex-| Abbotts, Bristol, &c., also sent in tenders. 

treme folly and inconsistency. Whilst object-| Macclesfield.—The building committee of 
ing myself, for instance, to the principle of|the Macclesfield Mechanics’ Institution have 
competition, I have given my humble assist- | been enlarging the building, toform the School 


ance, and will continue to give it, to the 
attempt to ameliorate some of the avoidable 
evils of the system. 

And to those gentlemen who object to follow 
the same reasonable course, I should just like 
to put this question —Will any of you set on 
foot an Anti-Competition League? 

If you will, I promise you half a score of 
adherents to begin with. 

FRANK OLIVER. 


Were “C.C.C.” to expose those men “ of 
high repute(?) who will hesitate at nothing to 
secure new connections, and declare that they 
despise professional etiquette,” he would 
benefit the profession at large, and bring far 
more credit on himeelf than by “following 
their example, and persuading his friends to 
do likewise.” 

I hope there will be found sufficient honour 
and probity of character amongst the sup- 
porters of the movement to shame such men 
into propriety and gentlemanly conduct, for 
such I read to be the meaning of “ professional 
etiquette.” 

It would be useless here to enter into detail 
as to the particular points to be touched upon 
in the code. They must undoubtedly be well 
and carefully prepared, and explain to com- 
mittees clearly and distinctly what architects, 
for the sake of justice and honesty require, as 
well as point out how the end may be best 
attained. Past experience is the ground to 
work upon, and, as was aptly remarked at the 
meeting, the opinion of fifty good men will 
have great weight with respectable com- 
mittees. When they hold back, the black 
sheep may be easily counted. If unfortu- 
nately the means adopted fail, either from 
want of unanimity amongst architects them- 


of Design for the town. 

Moziey, Bilston—The church and church- 
yard of All Saints, Moxley, were consecrated 
on Friday in last week. The church, which 
adjoins the road to Wednesbury, is in the 
Early English style, and capable of accommo- 
dating 635 persons, 466 free. The cost of the 
building, &c., will exceed 3,000/., of which 
4001. still remain as a debt on the edifice. 


Mr. Heighway. 

Liverpool. — The metal roof of the new 
military church, in course of erection at the 
| new barracks, fell on Friday in last week, owing 
|to neglect of the workmen in not having 
| properly adjusted some of the bolts. The loss is 
estimated at 100i. The extensive premises 
lately occupied by the gas company in Dale- 
street, together with six shops in Dale-street, 
and about the same number in Hatton-garden 
and Cheapside, were offered for sale by auction 
end of last week by Mr. Winstanley. The 
property has a frontage to Dale-street of 164 
|feet, to Hatton-garden of 295 feet, to Cheap- 
/side of 111 feet, extends at the back from 








line, 306 feet, contains an area of 6,617 super- 
ficial square yards, and is freehold. The shops 
produce, it was stated, an annual rental of 
4301. An offer was made for the entire lot 
(buildings included) of 2/. per square yard, or 
total 13,234/. No second bid was ab 8 and 
Mr. Winstanley said that the offer was so 
much below the real value of the property that 
he should at once withdraw the sale. 
Manchester.—‘‘The subscriptions to the 
Manchester Free Library and Museum,” says 
\the Manchester Spectator, “now reach over 
'9,000/. Large as is the sum, however, it falls 
short of the requirements of the committee by 
something like 2,000/. The operative classes 





selves, or from want of discernment between 
right and wrong, justice and injustice on the 
part of committees, then indeed will there be 
cause for despondency, for every argument 
which can tell against the present attempt falls 
with double force against any attempt totally 
to suppress the system. 
The writer of this is firmly of opinion, that | 
though amendmentwill be slowandlong delayed, | 
and on account of the factious opposition of the 
despisers of professional etiquette, and perhaps | 
afew of the would-be architects, men of no 
knowledge, theoretical or practical, in the end 
far from perfect, yet that notwithstanding, the 
attempt is well worthy of support, as it cannot 
fail to be productive of beneficial results. 


Cases are not now infrequent of tolerably 
well and fairly managed competitions. The 
mismanagement is oftener the consequence of 
ignorance than the result of bad feeling. Let 
architects only point out the right path, and 
lay before committees a clear and distinct 
course, or choice of courses, for their adop- | 


tion, and I venture to assert few committees will 
turn a deaf ear. 


J.H.H. 


— largely interested in the scheme — were 
oud capable, by union of effort, to raise 
1,000/. of the 11,0007. needed. About one- 
third of their contribution has been received 
from them; and as the large majority of the 
lists have not yet been returned, we hope that, 
by the opening, their entire money contribu- 
tion will show that their zeal and abilities in 


this cause have not been overrated. One fur-| 


ther effort by all classes of the community will 
achieve the desired effect.” 

Stockport.—We are glad to see that im- 
provements and arrangement based on the 
project of a public park for Stockport are 
being carried out, such as the widening of 
roads at the intended entrance, covering 
ditches near it, &c. 

Doncaster.—The town council have resolved 
to offer a premium of 100/. for the best plan 
for supplying the town with water. They have 
also decited on calling in the aid of a civil en- 
gineer (Mr. James Alexander, of Doncaster), 
in awarding the prize, and as a consulting 
engineer generally as to the projected works. 


The local Gazette reminds the council that. 
|“the work now to be done is not one of a! of water. 


The architect was Mr. Horton, and the builder | 


Hatton-garden to Cheapside, in an irregular 


[temporary character: it will be a memorial 
| hereafter of their wisdom or their folly, and, 
therefore, in selecting a plan, it must be borne 
in mind that ‘the cheapest may not prove to 
be the best,’ and although the outlay should 
eventually be greater than was anticipated, 
real utility must not be jeopardized by any 
false idea of economy.” 





PASSAGE OF WATER THROUGH PIPES. 


WILL your correspondent, who gives a rule 
at page 400, favour me with a little more in- 
formation on the subject? He says :— 
\“ Multiply the area of the pipe by the square 

root of the head of water, and that product by 
1117°25 for the theoretical quantity,” &c. Now 
this seems to me rather ambiguous. In the 
first place, is it the area in inches he means, 
\whatever the diameter of the pipe may be? 
Secondly, does he mean the square root of the 
superficial area in feet or of the cubical con- 
tents ?* And would not the rate of flow be less 
‘or more rapid in proportion to the amount of 
superficial area covered by a given quantity of 
water ? SrupDENT. 


Multiply the area of pipe in inches. ‘Take 
the square root of the vertical height or head 
| of water in feet above the point of its discharge. 
|The friction in small pipes is proportionally 
_greater than in larger ones; but this is not 
| generally regarded in practice. The quantities 
of water discharged in a given time, from 
| different sized pipes, the head of water being 
the same, are to each other nearly as the area 
| of the outlets. H. 











RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


| THE increase in the receipts for the week 
before last upon the London and North-Western 
over those of the corresponding period of last 
year, was no less than 13,034/.—viz. 11,626/. in 
the passengers, els, &c., and 1,408/. in the 
merchandise and cattle. The receipts last week 
| were 58,355/.: in the previous year they were 
45,3211. The Great Western shows an increase 
‘of 3.5701.; the South-Eastern, 4,520/.; the 
South-Western, 2,800/.; and the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, 1,100/.— all 
in the same week. The increase in the 
/Great Northern traffic over the receipts 
for the corresponding week of 1850, was 
8,907/. Last year the receipts for the week 
‘upon 143 miles of railway were 3,313/.; this 
| year the week’s traffic has been 12,2201. The 
gross amount of railway traffic in the United 
| Kingdom, from Ist Jan. to 14th June inclu- 
| sive, published weekly, amounted to 5,946, 100/.; 
‘corresponding period of 1850, 5,291,949/.; 
|corresponding period of 1849, 4,664,012/.; 
‘and 1848, 4,136,837/. It is expected that the 
| reports of the meetings will be good. ‘There 
‘is an expectation that the South-Western will 
| pay 50s. per cent. for this half-year ; the Great 
| Northern, 14 per cent. ; the Great Western, 2}; 
‘and the London and North-Western, 2?. A 
| correspondent of Herepath’s expresses an opi- 
/nion that the Lancashire and Yorkshire will 
| pay 30s. for the half-year, leaving a balance of 
21,1471.——Under the head of “ Reduction 
and Re-adjustment of Railway Fares,” the 
Bradford Observer says, “ Between Derby and 
Leeds, Derby and Birmingham, Derby and 
Leicester, and Nottingham and Leicester, an 
experimental reduction of rates took place on 
Ist instant. What, however, pleases us 
most is the issuing of third-class day 
tickets ; a privilege hitherto withheld from 
precisely that class of persons most need- 
ing it. The millionaire or landed proprietor, 
travelling in the cushioned compartments of a 
‘first-class,’ is allowed a reduction if he wishes 
to return the same day. The substantial 
tradesman who goes ‘second,’ also gets some- 
thing back again in purchasing a ‘return.’ 
But the artisan, the labourer, the poor clerk, 
the half-starved sempstress, the distressed 
widow, and the thousand other objects of pity 
and charity, who are compelled to take their 
seats in the ‘third,’ are refused the slightest 
consideration. Why should discounts and 
deductions be for the rich only? Why should 








* “H.” means neither one nor the other, but the head 
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not the poor man’s pocket be treated as merci- | IRISH ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEER- 
fully.as the rich man’s purse? We think the | ING INTELLIGENCE. 
issue of third-class day tickets a very graceful} A New flax manufactory is being erected at | 
and praiseworthy act on the part of the Mid-|Kildinan. The mill consists of a double) 
land. It is true, no doubt, that persons who building, two stories in front, and one in the | 
could afford to travel first or second class often | rear: it is built of stone. ‘The lower portion | 
go by the third, but humanity forbids that this | is used as a seeding-room, and the upper as a 
should involve in an indiscriminate deed of in- | store-room for seed and prepared flax. The | 
justice the entire multitude of poor creatures | rear building is appropriated to vats for steep- 
who must of necessity ‘take the lowest place,’ | ing, six of which are in full operation, and | 
and, indeed, can hardly scrape together the | three more of larger size in progress of con- 
means for that.” Great doubt, says the} struction. There are several sheds and out- 
Morning Herald, has been expressed in refer- | offices for drying the fibre after steeping. Be- 
ence to the stated performances of Mr. Cramp-| sides the sheds already erected, there are a 
ton’s six-feet driving-wheel engines at work number of others in progress. ‘The machinery 
upon the South-Eastern Railway. Many prac- has been erected by Messrs. M‘Adam, of Bel- 
tical engineers even deny the possibility of fast. The vats in operation are capable of 
obtaining 73 miles an hour with an engine steeping from 14 cwt. to 16 cwt.of straw each, or 
having only six-feet driving-wheels. With us, about five tons in the whole. ‘The intended 
the speed of the engine, with a train of eight vats will steep about eight tons. Mr. Dargan 
carriages, weighing 44 tons, does not admit of erected the building. 

question, because, on Wednesday week, we A new county court house is contemplated 
timed the speed over every quarter of a mile to be erected at Ennis. 

of the distance between Reigate and Ton- The board of guardians of Balrothery Union, 
bridge, viz., twenty miles, with a train of eight intend making alterations and additions to the 
carriages, and from what we saw of the work- present workhouse; the works to be executed 


i 
| 








regarded, as in the case of the Dodder viaduct, 
lately disposed of by the Dublin and Kings- 
town Railway Company to an English con- 
tractor. 





BUILDERS’ CHARGES FOR DRAWINGS. 
Rees v. CLARKE. 


At the Bloomsbury County Court, on the 
28th ultimo, an action was brought by the 
plaintiff, a builder, to recover from the de- 


‘fendant, a gentleman of fortune, the sum of 


51. 5s. for work and labour done. 


Plaintiff stated that, in the month of February, 
1850, he was employed by the defendant to design 
a new plan of ornamental garden-wall and gate to 
enclose his residence, ‘‘ Agincourt Villa,’’ Glouces- 
ter-road, Regent’s-park. He commenced doing so, 
and after two days, completed a coloured drawing of 
his invention, which, on showing to defendant and 
Mrs. Clarke, was approved of; but on taking it to 
Mr. Pennethorne, the office of Woods’ Surveyor, it 
was objected to, and, of course, in consequence, 
could not be erected. He then drew another plan, 
on which, all parties agreeing in, he contracted with 
the defendant to build the wall and do some ex- 
terior repairs to the villa and outhouses for 89/. 5s., 


ing of the engine, we have no doubt whatever in conformity with the drawings furnished by Which, on his sending in his bill, was paid. He sub- 
that, with six, or say four carriages, she would the Poor Law Commissioners’ architect. sequently did some repairs inside the premises, for 





reach a speed of eighty miles per hour. 
A serious locomotive explosion took place at 


Liverpool, on Thursday in last week. ‘The August. The Earl of Clarendon has expressed 
engine was a goods locomotive, and the fire- 


which he sent in another bill, and the aggregate 


The Midland Great Western Railway will be| amount he was paid by Mr. Clarke for his work, 
opened to Galway for public traffic on the 1st | was 111/. 3s. . 


By Mr. Philpotts.—In neither of the bills he 


his willingness to attend, and the directors sent in had he mentioned the amount he now sought 


a ee _ sath pane rir At contemplate inviting her Majesty and Prince to obtain, and which was for making the survey, in 
jure a uch accidents but rarely occur; but Ajpert. The works are progressing rapidly | the first instance, and drawing the plan which was 
it so appened, not long since, that two or towards completion : the stations, which are all not carried out. Onthereturn of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke 


gh gree d ee wll inn Prider being erected by Messrs. Cockburn and Son, 
weak = teem hae, eeuiing oe Beeline builders, of Duolin, are in a forward state. 
hamshire Railway, over a cutting 60 to 70feet_ A new Roman Catholic chapel is to be 
deep, at Bintle Hill, near to Buckingham, fell erected at Limerick : the site which it is to 
on the line, shortly after the passing of the °ccupy is the corner of Charlotte’s-quay and 
down lnggage train. We learn that a number Bank-place: the necessary funds are being 
of inspectors go over the line early every day, aised by subscription. ; 
and that on the inspector reaching this bridge The corporation of Cork have determined 
on the morning in question he saw its dan- UPOM the erection of a new mansion-house, 
upon which the sum of 5,000/. is to be ex- 


gerous state: bricks were falling from the * - p 
arches, and the parapet was oscillating in a pended. Sir Augustus Warren’s ground on 





from Paris in November last, the lady found faelt 
with the work that had been done, but not that the 
water came into the house. He was sent for by de- 
fendant one night shortly efter, between nine and 
ten o’clock, and told that a chandelier, which had 
been taken from a hook, in the drawing-room ceil- 
ing, by his workmen, had been by them so badly 
refixed, that it had fallen down nearly upon the head 
of Mrs. Clarke, and been smashed almost to atoms. 
Mrs. Clarke did say she would make him pay for 


it. It was after that he, for the first time, sent in 


bis bill for the 5/. 5s. now claimed. 
Mr. Philpotts submitted to the judge that the 


. ° Sullivan’ slecte he ™ = Ss rape 
way which showed that it must fall. For an Sullivan’s-quay has been selected for the pur plaintiff was not entitled to recover, nor was it till 


hour or two this dropping and swaying con- | 
tinued. The ‘engineer, Mr. J. Dockray, 
at last determined to have a charge of gun- 
powder put into it, to blow it down; but the 
whole came down with a tremendous crash. 
A local paper describes the ruins as apparently 
“ittle better than rubble brick-work,” and 
adds—“ We are not aware that this bridge had | 
given any previous intimation of its unsound | 
state to those whose duty it was to inspect it, 
but we understand that some ladies who were ®€ eae 
upon it when the up-luggage train passed on 9 inches by 15 feet, communicating with plat- 
the previous evening, felt it shake under them, form by a staircase ; and lamp reom 18 feet 
It is estimated that it will cost 700/. or 8007, 6 inches by 10 feet 9 inches. A parlour 15 
to repair the bridge. The question naturally | feet by 13 feet 6 inches ; and kitchen 15 feet 
arises: if this bridge, giving no previous in- | by 12 feet, with stove, &c. having separate 
timation of its unsoundness, and constructed entrance thereto, are provided. The remainder 
at the same time that numerous other bridges Of this story is appropriated to the accommo- 
(both under and over the line) were built, has dation of the station master. On the first 
thus suddenly fallen, what is the guarantee , floor, which is level with platform, is a first 
that others may not fall in a similar manner? | 204 second class waiting-room over booking- 
If there be any special reason why this bridge Office; a bar 15 feet by 8 feet 6 inches; a 
should fall rather than any of the others, that third class Waiting-room over kitchen under- 
reason ought at once to be made public. The neath ; females private room, with water- 
only way thoroughly to satisfy them of the closet adjoining, and two bed-rooms for 
safety of the line, is for the directors to obtain Station master ; also urinals for passengers. 
the services of two or three competent en- The plan also provides, on this story, a ladies 
gineers, known to the public, but entirely un- "Om, Same size as parcel office, and ante-room 
connected with the London and North-Western With water-closet. In the centre is a shed of 
Company, to make a survey of every bridge, corrugated galvanised iron, resting on metal 
both under and over the line, and that without Columns. ‘The total cost of the building, 
delay.” The railway station now being which is being erected in broken jointed rubble 


erected at Holyhead is progressing with ™asonry, with limestone dressing, by Messrs. 
Seuittch. The Royal cal dows Sa the Cockburn and Son, of Dublin, will be nearly 


station, has been taken possession of. It is , 3,000. Mr. Mulvany is the architect. 

intended for refreshment-rooms. | The district lunatic asylum for Limerick 

| city cost 246/.; for Limerick county, 788/.; 
ies alicaaie | Clare, 594/.; Kerry, 502/. 

Sr. Georce’s Hosprrau.—The smart ap-| The directors of the Dublin and Belfast 
pearance of St. George’s Hospital, Hyde-| Junction Railway have at length, after a 
park-corner, has led a correspondent to ask deliberation of four months, decided upon the 
how the external colouring was done. On contractor for the viaduct over the river 
inquiry we find the material used is a patent Boyne. The tender of Mr. Evans, late con- 
wash, manufactured by Messrs. Johns and Co. | tractor for the Conway viaduct on the Chester 
Should it prove permanent, as the colour of it and Holyhead Railway, has been accepted. 
is even and good, it will supply what has long | The decision has given great dissatisfaction to | 
been a desideratum. 





floor contains, in the centre, a booking office 
30 feet by 22 feet, off which are stone steps 
6 feet 6 inches wide, by which platform is ap- 
proached. At either side of booking office 








pose. A new bridge is also to be erected at a after being told he should pay for the chandelier 
cost of 2,0001. that he thought of doingso. Besides, there was no 

The Midland Great Western Railway Com- law to enable him to do so, and to make sucha 
pany are erecting a large station at Athlone. charge was not recognised by the trade, as he had 
The total length is 180 feet. The ground | witnesses to prove. 


Mr. Taylor, a builder of forty years’ practice, 


and another gentleman, were called, who said that 
they had been concerned in making surveys and 


drawing out estimates on above a hundred different 


hes © dent ty fe I eccasions, and, whether approved of or not, never 
are entrance porches 9 feet by / feet. incon- jade any charge for so doing, and never heard of 


nection therewith is a parcel office 18 feet such a thing (till the present sion) having been 


done. 

His Honour (Mr. Heath) certainly considered 
the making the charge for the first plan an after- 
thought of the plaintiff, when told that he would 
be expected to pay for the chandelier; and no 
doubt, if such a sum had been due, it would have 
been charged before ; added to which, he saw no 
item in the bills for the plans really adopted. His 
decision was, therefore, for the defendant, whom he 
should order to be paid all his costs, including his 
attorney’s fee and the two surveyors’, by the plaintiff, 
forthwith. : 

Mr. Philpotts, on the part of defendant, said that 
they should now proceed against the plaintiff for the 
value of the chandelier. 





Mr. SHEEPSHANKS’S COLLECTION OF 
Picrures.—The very interesting collection of 
modern paintings made by Mr. Sheepshanks, 
at Rutland Gate, Knightsbridge, is well known 
to most amateurs. It is rich in works by 
Mulready, Leslie, Cope, Collins, Redgrave, 
and Edwin Landseer, and has some specim-ns 
by Webster, Uwins, and Cooke: here, too, 
is Frith’s clever picture from “The Good- 
natured Man.” On the 9th Mr. H. Cole, with 
the permission of the owner, issued invitations 
to a number of foreigners and others now in 
London, and gave many an opportunity of 
seeing these works which otherwise they 
would not have had. 

Hackxney.—New Catholic poor schools for 
boys and girls are about to be erected at 
Hackney, from the designs of Messrs. John 
Young and Son. The competition for the 


Irish firms, whose proposals were equally dis- | above was lately advertised in our pages. 
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RUSSIAN HOUSES. | 

Amone the various materials used in the 
construction of these houses wood has the 
decided preference, and if your correspondent 
of last week, who wishes to be informed as to 
the manner in which the Russians construct 
their dwellings, will consult Dr. Lyell’s curious 
“ Essay on the Origin and Progress of Archi- | 
tecture in Russia,” he will probably arrive at, 
some interesting information on the subject. | 

It is stated by Storch that about thirty-five. 
years ago it was not unusual for people of 
good fortune to build a wooden dwelling for 
their own particular use adjoining to their | 
mansions, thus comprising the difference be- | 
tween state and convenience. There is a very | 
general impression existing among the Russian | 
nobility that houses of wood are more healthy | 
thanthose constructed of brick orstone: itis cer- | 
tain that they are warmer, which is a considera- 
tion of much importance in such a climate as 
Russia: they are likewise of comparatively | 
small cost; are speedily erected ; and, from the 
simplicity of their construction, admit of being 
readily altered and transported from one place 
to another. 

A dwelling or cottage of the common sort 
generally resembles a square, consisting of a 
ground floor only, with steep projecting roof 
covered with thatch or shingles, with the gable 
end towards the street. Wood, as the prin- 
cipal material used in the erection, is employed 
with much prodigality, calculated to amaze a| 
s‘ranger aware of the comparative economy | 
with which timber is used in most other coun- 
tries. ‘The trunk of the tree being barked is | 
divided into requisite lengths, whichare laid one 
upon another, morticed together at the various 
angles, and the interstices filled with moss and 
clay: this method of construction is as much | 
a matter of choice as necessity, the apertures 
left for light being occasionally of glass or 
oiled linen: no flues are made, the peasantry 
having a great aversion to chimneys. 

One-fourth of the interior is occupied by an 
oven, which not only serves to warm the house 
and to cook victuals, but the top serves as a) 
sieeping-place: if the family are too numerous 
to find sleeping accommodation, a number of 
boards are joined together so as to form a 
shelf, and then fixed on a level with the top of 
the oven, offering further convenience. 

On advancing towards the south of Euro- 
pean Russia, timber becomes comparatively 
scarce, and its wholesale use in building is im- | 
practicable: the walls of cottages are then 


alone; another making shoe-lasts out of sticks 
of wood; a machine cutting and heading 
nails ; a tack machine from Warcham ; another 
for turning oars and handspikes; Mr. Bige- 
low’s coach lace weaving loom, from Clinton- 
ville ; and aboveall, Mr. Blanchard’s apparatus 
for turning marble busts, would each have been 
centres of attraction, had they been put in 
motion here. 

Our fire engines, he thinks, are quite infe- 
rior to those in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and the cities of the West. But it is 
a singular fact, he adds, “that I have notheard 
the ery of fire for more than a year.” 

His fellow- countrymen, it would appear, 
then, have more need of first-rate fire engines 
than we have: yet we should like to see a 
little less necessity even for such as we have. 

In speaking of hollow-bricks as “ a new 
thing under the sun,” he adds, — “If the 
Medford and other brickmakers would put 
the date of the year in the bottom of their 
moulds, each brick, to the remotest epoch of 
history in the New World, would be an un- 
erring chronicle of incalculable importance to 
future antiquarians. It will be, at some in- 
conceivably remote period of time, infinitely 


curious to ascertain by the figures on acommon | 


brick, which are more indestructible than or- 


dinary stone, aud which will be strewn over | 


the ground everywhere and buried beneath 
the soil, the phases through which the country 
has passed, fromits infancy, to decrepitoldage;”” 
—spokcn like an antiquarian con amore, or one 
rather who anticipates the pleasure in some 
new state of existence himself. Masons’ 
marks on stones and dates on bricks are indeed 
capable of affording interesting light on ob- 
scure subjects of antiquarian research. 

A writer, in another paper (taking a lesson 
from this side the Atlantic too), expatiates on 
the fine field there was in America for the lay- 
ing out of parks such as our own, which, 


anything else, to excite amongst Americans “a 
sort of bewildered astonishment at the vastness 
and wealth of a city,’’ which “ can afford such 
an illimitable space for the pleasure of air and 
exercise to its inhabitants.’ In point, an anec- 
dote is told to the effect, that— 

‘* Iu crossing the Atlantic, a young New Yorker, 
who was rabidly patriotic, and who boasted daily of 
the superiority of our beloved commercial metro- 
polis over every city on the globe, was our most 
amusing companion. I chanced to meet him one 


mated at from 250,000 dollars to 500,000 
dollars. , 

The Washington correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce states, that on the Sth of June 
“the President held another, and probably a 
‘final conference, with the architects and the 
Cabinet, on the subject of the capitol enlarge- 
ment. The result is, that a design, made by 
Mr. Young, of Boston, will probably be the 
President’s choice; but nothing is yet finally 
decided.” It is hoped, if not intended, that 
the President will be able to lay the corner- 
stone of the enlarged capitol on the 4th of 
July next. 

We learn from the Philadelphia North 
American, that a Mr. Robinson, a United 
States man, is about to erect in Sweden and 
Norway a number of lines of magnetic tele- 
graph. He has been granted a privilege for 
the enterprise, which is to endure for fifty 
years ; and a company, including several heavy 
capitalists in New York and Stockholm, has 
| been formed under his auspices. 








INDIAN HANDICRAFTS. 

| Aw English engineer in India describes his 
experiences amongst the native workmen in an 
amusing article in Chambers’s Journal, from 
which the following is condensed. 

I had the anvils raised upon wooden blocks, 
so as to necessitate an erect posture while at 
'work. The poor fellows submitted with the best 
‘grace they could, but seemed greatly embar- 
'rassed. The queer shaky way in which they stood, 
‘and the undecided flexure of the knee and hip- 
| joints, were so indicative of a tendency to flap 
| down on the slightest possible pretence, that it 
| was really impossible to look at them without 
‘laughing. The work went on very slowly; 
‘bat I hoped that all would soon go well: alas! 
|I had under-estimated the tenacity of @ race- 
| established precedent ; and, so, one afternoon, 


| 


singularly enough, appear, more than almost | I found my blacksmiths perched on blocks of 


‘wood of the same height as their anvils, and 
hammering away with all the vigour which the 
| stability of their tottering pedestals admitted 
‘of! It was hopeless contending with such a 
| demonstration as this; so, to the great joy of 
| the lohairs (blacksmiths), I allowed the anvils 
‘to be placed once more on terra firma. ‘Time, 
‘which the Englishman values as money, has a 
‘very secondary place in the estimation of the 
Oriental. The radj, or bricklayer, is, I think, 
‘about the best illustration of this. He works 





afternoon a few days after we landed, in one of the| with a trowel about the size of an ordinary 
| great parks in London, in the midst of all the syl-| tablespoon, and a small hammer weighing 


built with mud faced with boards, and fre- | van beauty and human enjoyment I have attempted | 
quently the sides are of wicker work plastered to describe to you. He threw up his arms as he | 
over. In the Ukraine, the village habitations | recognized me, and exclaimed—‘ Good heavens ! 
stand detached within wattled inclosures, and | what a scene, and J took some Londoners to the 
tLe walls being whitewashed, the villages have, | steps of the City Hall last summer, to show them 


about six ounces. Armed with these, and 
squatting before his work, he, in a loud voice, 
summons his rundees (women, two of whom 
always wait upon each radj), and orders them 


on the whole, an appearance which reminds an 
Englishman more strongly of his own countiy 
than anything which he has seen, or will see, 
in the Russian empire. G. J. R. 





WHAT OUR AMERICAN BRETHREN 
OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN DOING. 

Tue American papers are rather “ stale, 
flat, and unprofitable” at present: in fact, 
they are filled with information from our own 
side the water about the all-absorbing object 

of the world’s interest—the International Ex- 
hibition. 

Dr. Smith, an American, and one of the in- 
ternational jurors, has been sending a series of 
articles to one paper on “ The Palace of Glass.” 
He seems to regret that America is not ade- 
quately represented ; but it was scarcely rea- 
sonable to expect “the new world,” divided 
by three thousand miles of ocean from “the 
old,” to be able even to afford the immense 
expense beyond that of the other great com- 
petitors. The Doctor, however, thinks that 
Connecticut might have sent a pin machine, a 
box of clocks, a few wooden nutmegs ; and 
Rhode Island something else; but they have 
too many of them been caught napping. 

There should have been lots of carpets from 
Lowell; many more of those fine shawls from 
Lawrence. These are the articles that British 
manufacturers should have seen—for seeing is 
believing. Mr. Ames’s sword - blades from 
Cabotville; a lathe turning gun-stocks all 


| the Park of New York!’ I consoled him with the 
advice to be less conceited thereafter in his cockney- 
,ism, and to show foreigners the Hudson and Nia- 
| gara, instead of the City Hall and Bowling Green. 
| But the question may well be asked, is New 
| York really not rich enough, or is there absolutely 
/not land enough in America, to give our citizens 
| public parks of more than ten acres ? 
| The New Yorkers are not wholly deaf to appeals 
| like these. The mayor has called the attention of 
|the city authorities to the subject of providing a 
new and spacious park. The Committee on Lands 
and Places have reported in favour of the measure, 
and have recommended for the site the lands known 
as Jones’s Woods, lying between 66th and 75th 
streets, and extending from the 3rd avenue to the 
East river. It is proposed that 50,000 drs. with 
an interest of not less than 5 per cent. be annually 
paid by taxation until the whole purchase-money is 
discharged. 

Our cities and towns, especially the semi-rural 
ones, which must always depend, for a principal 
part of their attractiveness, on their sylvan appear- 
ance and open spaces, cannot be too liberal in ap- 
propriating forthwith tracts of land for parks and 
other public uses—not little, contracted, ten-acre 
lots, but lots in which the acres are counted by 
hundreds. If this had been done fifty years ago, 
how we should now bless our progenitors for their 
forethought! It is not yet too late, in many cases, 
to make amends for past omissions.”’ 


The plan for this great park is, to lay off 
about half a mile square, between the ‘Third 
Avenue and the East River, and 75th and 54th 
Streets. The cost of the land, with the neces- 





sary preparation for pleasure-grounds, is esti- 


| to bring eentee and massala (bricks and mortar). 
|The rundees in due season make their appear- 
-ance—one with a brick in each hand, and the 
other with a small wooden trencher, about the 
size of a bread basket, filled with the massala. 
I am much within the mark when I say, thata 
single English bricklayer and hodman could 
in one day do the work of a dozen radjs, run- 
dees, and all; and do it much better too. One 
would imagine from this that building was a 
very expensive process in India; but the con- 
trary is the case. An English bricklayer 
and hodman will cost from eight to ten shil- 
lings a day, while the Indian radj and his 
two attendant rundees will not cost more than 
from threepence to fourpence per day. 

The writer next attempts to introduce the 
barrow for earthwork in place of the little 
cowrie baskets, holding about a spadeful each. 
After a great deal of see-sawing, one poor 
fellow managed to deliver his freight. Think- 
ing that a little practice, unembarrassed by my 
presence, would familiarise them with the 
barrow, I left them for a time, and on return I 
beheld the wheel-barrow borne along by four 
men, very much in the style in which dead 
men are carried off the stage—that is, two at 
the head, and two at the feet—palanquin style, 
in short. A set of lighter ones, little larger 
than those with which boys are accustomed to 
amuse themselves in England, was made, and 
success for a time was complete ; but one day, 
happening to come upon them unexpectedly, 





there were half-a-dozen of the men walking 
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along with the greatest possible gravity, each 


carrying his whecl-barrow on his head—legs 
in front, and wheels behind! Even after I had 
threatened to dismiss the first man I found 
carrying his wheelbarrow on his head, I met 
a serious-looking old man tottering along with 
his barrow laid across his arms like a baby in 
long clothes ! 

The first snort of the iron horse seems 
to have produced a complete panic, and 
the movement of a steam-engine was hailed 
like a new Avatur. I was at much pains, he 
says, in endeavouring to explain the principles 
of its action to the most intelligent of the 
workmen; but I found they had long ago pro- | 
vided themselves with what, to their thinking, | 
was a complete theory of the whole matter. 
The doctrine was, that the boiler contained an_ 
English bhoot (spirit); that we made a fire 
beneath the boiler, and roasted the said bhoot | 
until he called out duhagei (mercy) through 





in the meantime, more practical in the theory | a ventilation of 11,000 cubic me 
of respiration, and in doing so we shall there- | the air flowing out contained, mA roe 
fore quote some remarks by the author on ven-|1 part of carbonic acid by weight in 100, 
tilation :— | which is 2} or 3 times more than is contained 
“In a closed space, eight feet high, nine’ in pure air. 
long, and eight wide, a man could not breathe| In close places, in ships, many sick rooms 
for twenty-four hours without uneasiness. At and bed rooms, deficient ventilation might 
the end of that time the air would have the advantageously be compensated for by the use 
composition of expired air; and if the patient | of hydrate of lime. The action of slaked lime 
remained longer in the same air, a morbid depends on its great power of absorbing 
state, and, finally, death would ensue. Lavoi-! carbonic acid. In a room in which carbonic 
sier and Seguin found that the carbonic acid acid gas is present, the gas is very rapid] 
of expired air, when again inspired, may be removed by slaked lime spread on a board. 
raised to 10 per cent., but not beyond that One cubic foot (Hessian, = 0°551, C. F. 
quantity, even when respiration was continued, English) of it, which, when moist, weighs 18 
which it could only be for a very short time. or 20 ]bs., and contains two-thirds of its 
This proportion of carbonic acid may be re- weight of dry lime, absorbs, in order to be 
garded as the limit at which life is endangered converted into carbonate of lime, more than 
in man, | 1,100 litres (70 Hessian, or 38°8 English cubic 
Cases of this kind, in which death has been | feet) of the gas. In the small closed space 
caused by the respiration of many persons in| formerly described, if the carbonic acid formed 





the safety-valve; and then only, and not/a confined space, too small for the abode of so| were removed by means of a few pounds of 


before, would he go to work: the water was 
merely given to quench his thirst! 


The time is not far distant when the rich pro- | 
duce of Central India will be poured into Europe | 


with a profusion and regularity never yet 


dreamed of. The steam-engine is destined to| 
do more for India than all her other teachers | 


| many, are notrare. Every one has heard of 
number of prisoners in the Black Hole at 
Calcutta for one night, in the course of which 
most of them died. One of the most recent 
and lamentable accidents of this kind hap-| 
pened last year in an emigrant ship, in which, 


slaked lime from the beginning, and its inju- 


| the shocking results of the confinement of a| rious effects thus avoided, a man would be 


able to live three or four times as long as 
without the lime. 

Since such a space cannot be hermetically 
closed, the absorbed carbonic acid would be 
immediately replaced by an equal volume of 


have yet effected. This iron apostle of civili-| during a storm off the English coast, the fresh air entering through the chinks. 


sation does not declaim; it does not dispute 


‘emigrants were crowded into the cabin. In| 


The only inconvenience from the use of 


nor vituperate; but it works, and always less than six hours more than sixty persons | lime is, that as the lime combines with the 


succeeds. 





Sooks. 


Familiar Letters on Chemistry in its relations 


to Physiology, Dietetics, Agriculture, Com-| 


merce, and Political Economy. By Justus 

Von Ligsic. Third edition, revised and 

much enlarged. Taylor, Walton, and Ma- 

berly, Paternoster-row. 1851. 

Justus Von Liebig may be called the father 
of organic chemistry as a science. This vast 
and most important branch, or main arm, of 
chemistry, is gradually issuing out of a sick- 
ening chaos of quasi-elements in which it has 
been involved, and is now becoming one of 
the most attractive, in place of one of the most 
repulsive of studies. We have ever regarded 
Liebig’s theory of the process of respiration as 
a beautiful type of what animal or vital che- 
mistry will soon be in all its details; but it is 


surprising what modifications even that appa- | 


rently complete and satisfactory view of so 
dominant a function is already undergoing, 
and is likely still further to undergo. The 
oxygen of respiration already begins to mani- 
fest its eternal and paramount companionship 
with hydrogen even in the respiratory process, 
and we will venture, professionally, to anticipate, 
for one thing, that modified ideas of the im- 
portance of size and ventilation in sleeping 
apartments will be one result that will be fully 
established. Even already a recent writer in 
chemistry (Professor Griffiths, if we mistake 
not) has broached the very same subject from 


another point of view. A perception of the | 


fact that the diaphragm or midriff is so placed, 
and so acts in consequence, that while it ex- 
pands the lungs, it collapses the liver, and, 
vice versd, expands the liver while it collapses 
the lungs, induced us, many years since, 
along with other facts and principles, to con- 
clude that the liver is as closely, as constantly, 
and as rationately, if not (at least in the sleep- 
ing state) as dominantly engaged in the 
actual respiratory process as the lungs, 
and that as the oxygenation of the blood 
and body constitutes the grand recretory 
function, if we might so term it, of the lungs, 
so the hydrogenation of the blood and body 


would be found to be the grand recretory | 
function of the liver, and both to be ruled in| 
Now, | 


their developments by respiration. 
although this great authority has not yet 
clearly declared such a doctrine, he is advanc- 
ing, experimentally and cautiously, though un- 
Wittingly, to the verge of it,—recognising the 
engagement of the liver in hydrogenating pro- 
cesses, and all but evolving the very doctrine 
just hinted at.* But we must turn to what is, 





* Although Liebeg’s idea of the respiratory apparatus 
and its function is that it is like a furnace in which the 
carbonic basis of the frame is eternally liable to be de- 


| perished. 
| Inaspace in which many persons breathe, | 
and in which the air is but imperfectly renewed | 
‘through accidental chinks in doors and win- | 
| dows, the elongation of the flame of a candle, | 
and its burning dimly, distinctly show the 
altered state of the air. 

| Even the very idea of respiring air which 
|has sojourned for a time in the lungs of 
| another, although of a healthy person, causes 
| discomfort. It is certain that 1 per cent. of 
carbonic acid in the air produces a sensible 
| uneasiness; and the advantage of a judiciously 
| arranged renewal of the air, or ventilation, for 
lall apartments, in which people remain to- 
gether, is quite obvious. 

For every adult there should be supplied to 
| such an apartment at least 6 cubic metres, or 
216 cubic feet (English) per hour, of pure air : 
in general about one-half more is reckoned 
upon. In the air of the Chamber of Deputies, 
|at Paris, the hall of which has the cubical 
extent of 5,000 cubic metres, Leblanc found 
that when 600 persons were present, and with 











| stroyed and burnt as fuel by the oxygen taken in by the 
| lungs, this idea will be seen to be curiously qualified, for 
| instance, in the following remarks :— 
He The oxygen absorbed in respiration combines with the 
| hydrogen of the sugar [believed and recently announced 
| by a French writer to be formed in the liver} to form 
| water, and when the hydrogen has been replaced by its 
equivalent of oxygen, the sugar at once passes back into 
| carbonic acid. On this view no true combustion of carbon 
occurs in the living body ; but the carbonic acid is formed 
| by a process of substitution, in this case—one of decay, or 
| slow oxidation, from a body rich in hydrogen, the hydro- 
gen of which is oxidised and removed, and replaced by 
one or more equivalents of oxygen. 
| A knowledge of the phenomena of fermentation allows 
us to penetrate into the processes by which, in the animal 
| body, the highly oxidised sugar is converted into fat, a 
| body containing so little oxygen. 
| The opinion that this transformation is determined by a 
Serment in the liver, which behaves towards sugar, in the 
roduction of fat, as saliva does towards starch, or as the 
Scien membrane of the stomach does in digestion, and 
that hence the liver is the seat of this process, ts not 
destitute of probability, but requires to be more accurately 
demonstrated. 

When a fresh calf’s liver is cut in pieces, covered with 
water, and exposed to s temperature of from 98°6 deg. to 
104deg. F. a remarkable fermentation begins after four or 
five hours. The liver becomes covered with a number of 
gas-bubbles, chiefly formed of hydrogen. Each bubble, as 
it rises, may be kindled at the surface. In an open vessel, 
during the first hours of this fermentation, no putrid 
smell is observed. It is hence obvious, that the liver 
contains a substance which, in a certain state of decom- 
| position, becomes a ferment powerful enough to decom- 
| pose water, the oxygen of which is taken up by the ele- 
ments of the ferment.” , : 

It is rather a remarkable circumstance that a thesis 
admittedly based on our idea of the liver being the hydro- 
genater, and titled ‘ The Liver the Hydrogenater of Ani- 
mals,” was laid before Dr. Gregory at Edinburgh about 
| the very time that Liebeg was giving this work its finish- 
| ing touches at Giessen before placing it in Dr. Gregory’s 
| hands as editor of the present issue, and that in the thesis 
in question the idea (not ours) was suggested “‘ that the 
bile is the creator of the oil globules found in the chyle, 
and that these oil globules in some way preside over the 
formative power in the building up of the tissues (the very 
antithesis of oxygen’s destructive tendency), viz. that the 
| bile is the creator of fat through the power of its hydro- 
| gen acting on the chyme.” From this note the drift of 
| new and opening researches on a subject of importance 
equal, at least, to that of the connexion of oxygen with the 
| lungs, may readily be seen. 








acid, the water of the hydrated lime is set 
free, and partly evaporates, so that the con- 
fined man or animal soon breathes an air 
saturated with aqueous vapour. This incon- 
venience is well known to those who inhabit a 
newly built house. It appears during the 
first months, very strikingly in the winter 
months, in the form of an excess of moisture, 
which condenses in drops on the windows and 
cold walls. This is observed in houses which 
have been for years exposed to the action of 
dry air; and always for the first time when 
such houses are first inhabited. It does not 
proceed from ordinary moisture in the walls, 
but from the dry hydrate of lime in the mor- 
tar, which only gives out the twenty-four per 
cent. of water (which are chemically combined 
in it) as moisture, when the lime obtains a 
supply of carbonic acid to combine with it and 
displace the water. This supply is abundantly 
furnished by the lungs of those who inhabit 
the house.” 

Our building and contracting brothers who 
keep horses for use, as well as our more pro- 
fessional and amateur readers who keep them 
for exercise, as well as other animals for amuse- 
ment or use, may be interested in the follow- 
ing remarks by such an authority as Liebig. 
He is speaking of the influence of salt in 
making animals sleek, lively and healthful :-— 

* In the beasts of both lots, the skin to the 
feel was fine and sound, but the hair in those 
which had got salt was smooth and shining, 
that of the others was dull and erect. On 
prolonging this experiment, these signs be- 
came still more prominent. In the animals of 
the second lot, after they had had no salt for 
a year, the hair was matted, and the skin here 
and there devoid of hair. ‘Those of the first 
lot, on the contrary, retained the look of stall- 
kept beasts; their liveliness and frequent indi- 
cations of the tendency to leap, contrasted 
strikingly with the heavy gait and cold tem- 
perament observed in those of the second lot 
. .. Their blood remained pure, and well 
fitted for all the purposes of nutrition. In the 
salt they had a powerful means of resistance 
to external causes of disturbance to health, 
which, in the actual circumstances, was indis- 
pensable to them. The body of the others 
was, in regard to disease, like a fire-place, 
heaped with the most inflammable fuel, which 
only requires a spark in order to burst into 
flame and to be consumed.” 

In the following remarks on spirits there is 
a spirit of charitable feeling and truthfulness 
as to motives and consequences which we 
like :— 

“The use of spirits is not the cause but an 
effect of poverty. It is an exception from the 
rule when a well-fed man becomes a spirit- 
drinker. On the other hand, when the 
labourer earns by his work less than is re- 
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quired to provide the amount of food which 
is indispensable in order to restore fully his 
working power, an unyielding, inexorable law 
or necessity compels him to have recourse to 
spirits. He must work, but in consequence of 
insufficient food, a certain portion of his work- 
ing power is daily wanting. Spirits, by their 
action on the nerves, enable him to make up 
the deficient power at the expense of his body,— 
to consume to day that quantity which ought 
naturally to have been employed a 9 3 later. 
He draws, so to speak, a bill on his health, 
which must be always renewed, because, for 
want of means, he cannot take it up: he con- 
sumed his capital instead of his interest; and 
the result is the inevitable bankruptcy of his 
body.” 

is work, in its more professional views 
and details, teems with the power of genius 
and original research, and no work on che- 
mistry ever written is probably so capable of 
exciting an abiding interest in it as a practical 
science in which we are all vitally interested. 


Hoffstadt’s Development of the True Principles 
of Christian or Pointed Architecture. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Jonn Puitr. London: 
Richardson and Son. 1851. 

Tue first part contains some nicely drawn 

illustrations, but contains no elucidation of the 

“principles :” we must, therefore, wait. The 

prospectus says, in curious English :— 


treasures of this classic land now wanders | at six; Mr. J.S. Harford, the president of 
dumb and melancholy along the silent cham-/ both societies in the chair. Friday, August 1. 
bers. So far, there is an improvement. Those —Excursion to Wells.—Professor Willis will 
who are familiar with its treasures will remem- | discourse on the architectural a of the 
ber the room of the Venuses, where the new Cathedral. Saturday, August 2.—Sectional 
Neapolitan Government, in its intense regard | meetings at ten. Monday, August 4.—Excur- 
for public morals, had gathered together in|sions, Tuesday, August 5.—Meeting at. ten 
darkness all the representatives ‘of her who for reading communications to the several 
worketh war in tender hearts.’ There they sections.—Concluding general meeting at the 
stood, shut out from the world like the ladies Guildhall at twelve. The secretaries are Messrs, 
of the East: with this exception, however, that Charles Tucker, George Vulliamy, and Albert 
you could get admission to the marble harem Way. 
for eightpence, if one of the ruder sex,—whilst, Brisro. ATHEN#®UM CoMPETITION. — 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu herself could The plans sent in for the Bristol Atheneum, 
not have succeeded in getting anything more in reply to the advertisements, were referred 
than a key-hole view of this Olympian by the committee to Professor Donaldson. 
| paradise. Well, the matter now is set at rest The following portion of his report will show 

the result :—* I am of opinion that out of the 


for both sexes: the room is nailed up, and ] t f 
‘neither love nor money can gain a glimpse of twenty-one projects submitted in competition, 


‘these vice-inspiring marbles. ‘ What is the the following designs, as numbered by the 
‘meaning of this?’ said I to the custode.— | committee, possess considerable merit,—Nos. 1, 
‘Eh! chi sa?—The Minister of Public In- 5a, 6, 7,10, 12, 13, 14, 19; but I recommend, 
struction !’—that is, the Jesuits! Really this as best adapted to the requirements of the 
is too absurd.— Naples is idle,—kept in a high institution, and consequently as best entitled 
| state of morality by locking up Parian ladies | to the premiums,—No. 6, by Messrs. Foster 
who were brought into this world long before and Wood, of Bristol, for twenty guineas; 
| Paris began to dress her female population in| No. 10, by Messrs. Lloyd and Co., of Bristol, 
Adelaide boots and pink bonnets! Still greater | for ten guineas; No. 1, by Messrs. Gabriel 
is the absurdity when one remembers the state | and Hirst, of Bristol, for five guineas. I beg 
of society in Naples. No city in the world | to offer my congratulations to the directors 
‘has more romantic histories (for ‘ romantic’| upon the success of the competition, which 
‘read ‘shameless’) in its fashionable world, affords them the opportunity of adopting a 
whilst the crimes of the priesthood areas fami-| design for their building which will be so 








_ ic ous fr great number = temege | liar to good Catholics as salt fish. But hypo- | creditable to the institution.” 
examples that offer a most varied choice of| 01:4. insists on making its onslaught on the) THe Ferro-Vitreous Orpver or Con- 


the principal medizval monuments; but when 
it is the subject to execute a design in this 
style, it is too often the case that the result is 
but an ensemble of divers models and details 
which were the most convenient to the indi- 
vidual for the purpose of his plan. It will, 
therefore, be easily understood that, after this 
manner of proceeding, it were impossible to 
produce a single construction that could com- 
pete with the productions of the Middle Ages, 
much more less likely when one is confined 
merely to a superficial appearance, without any 
concern as to the fundamental principles which 
give to this style of architecture its true cha- 
racter.” 








Piiscellanea. 


GELATINE Casts.—By the use of gelatine, 
elastic moulds are formed capable of repro- 
ducing, with accuracy, and in a single piece, 
the most elaborately-sculptured objects, of ex- 
quisite finish and delicacy. Casts from these 
are now common in the streets. The credit 
of the application of this substance to the 
purpose is due, it is stated, to Mons. H. Vin- 
cent. The process of casting consists in dis- 
solving a certain quantity of gelatine in hot 
water until it is reduced to the state of liquid 


paste, when it is run over the object intended | 


to be reproduced. As it cools, the gelatine 
assumes a consistency offering a considerable 
degree of resistance, and highly elastic, which 
latter quality enables it to be easily detached 
from the work on which it has been fitted. In 
the hollow formed by the gelatine, a choice 
kind of plaster, prepared for the purpose, is 
next run; and when the plaster has acquired 
the requisite degree of hardness, the gelatine 
mould is detached in the same manner as from 
the original: from this apparently fragile 
mould as many as six copies may be taken, all 
reproducing the original with unerring fidelity. 
It appears that numerous difficulties had to be 
overcome before euch a result could be ob- 
tained. The chief of these consisted in pre- 
venting the two plastic substances, each im- 
pregnated with a certain quantity of water, 
from becoming wedded together, or retaining 
on their surfaces traces of the deposits of 
plaster or gelatine, as was constantly the case 
in the — enenette. By this process casts 
are produced with much gr idi 
g _ re greater rapidity than 
Propriety IN THE Museo Borsonico. 
—A writer in the Atheneum says,—“ We find 
the iron gates which formerly closed the 
entrance to the galleries on the ground-floor 
no longer shut; and the once officious and 
exacting custode who held the keys to exhumed 


| fine arts,—and indulgence to the flesh is to be | STRUCTION. — Map-Cupoias.—Roor-Con- 
| purchased at the expense of the marble.” SERVATORIES.—The Exchange at Antwerp is 
INTRAMURAL INTERMENTS.—Prom_in-| to be surmounted by a cupola of glass and 
| quiries lately instituted by Mr. George, church- | iron, so arranged as to represent a map of the 
/warden of St. Ann’s, Westminster, on the sub- | globe. The lines of longitude and latitude 
ject, it appears that the number of interments | will be formed by the bars, between which the 
‘in the vaults of the parish church during the | glass will be fixed, bearing the map in colours. 
last 160 years has been 1,920, of which there We sometimes feel surprised, says a contem- 
/remain now only 490 coffins, and it is sup-| porary, “ that with the present reduced price of 
' posed that the remaining 1,430 have been ab-| glass and iron no attempts are being made 
' stracted for the value of the lead of which the | among us to convert the roofs of our houses 
coffins were composed. In the open burial|into conservatories. In many situations in 
ground, three-quarters of an acre in extent, | towns such an accommodation, more especially 
there have been 13,788 interments during the | in wet weather and winter time, would be found 
last 20 years, and 110,240 during the last 160 | to be ‘ a real blessing” to children and a great 
'years. The government calculation of inter-| comfort to parents. Safe from danger, dry, 
| ments to the acre is 110, but it appears that| and warm—a stove being easily laid into the 
there have been in this ground upwards of|chimney sufficient to air the apartment— 
1,000 to the acre. When will the Board of| children who have now nowhere to recreate 
Health carry out the new Jaw against burying | themselves during such seasons but perhaps a 
the dead amongst the living ?—Daily News.— | low kitchen or dark back-parlour, or, what is 
'[Weean state that the arrangements for the | worse still, a miserable damp and dark yard, 
purchase of the existing cemeteries are going| would be enabled to take exercise amidst 
on, and that the delay does not rest with the flowers and shrubs in an elevated and healthy 
Board of Health.] |atmosphere which would be of incalculable 
| Tue Arcu#oxocicaL Instrrutre.—The | benefit to their health. Where parapet walls 
annual meeting of this society will be held at already exist, with a walking space between it 
Bristol. The following is the official pro- and the roof, it is only necessary that these 
gramme of proceedings :—Tuesday, July 29.| walls should be capped with sashes to the 
— Reception-room at the Council House.—In- | height of about four feet, and a glass roof be 
troductory meeting at twelve, at the Guildhall, | carried over to rest upon the existing tiled or 
by permission of the mayor.—Resignation of slated roof, and the conservatory, so far as its 
the president’s chair by the Lord Talbot de outward arrangements are concerned, would be 
Malahide to John Scandrett Harford, Esq., | formed at once: tiers of shelves would then 
president elect.—The regalia and muniments | only have to be raised resting upon the old 
of the corporation will be displayed in the roof, and the garden would at once be ready 
Council Chamber.—Visits to the Cathedral, | for the reception of plants. Were the owners 
churches, and objects of interest in or near | or occupiers of several adjoining houses to fall 
, Bristol.—The Museum of the Institute will be in with the plan, a beautiful glazed promenade 
‘opened at the Bishop’s College, Park-street.— | might be obtained for the families in inclement 
Meeting and Conversazione in the evening at | weather, which, we humbly conceive, would be 
the Institution, Park-street, at eight. Wed- | felt as a great acquisition to a residence in a 
_nesday, July 30.—Meetings of sections at ten. | thronged part of the town. All houses in future 
—The historical section will assemble in the|to be erected in the more densely populated 
theatre of the Bristol Institution, Park-street.| parts of towns, more especially large houses, 
— The architectural section inthe ter House ought, in our humble opinion, to be roofed 
of the Cathedral, by permission of the dean with glass. No addition, we believe, would be 
and chapter.—At two o’clock a visit is pro-| by these means made to the expense of roofing, 
| posed to St. Mary Redcliffe Church, when the | whilst a great amount of benefit, in a sanitary 
| striking features of that structure, and the and domestic point of view, would be conferred 
progress of its restoration will be pointed upon the families occupying them by the adop- 
out by Mr. Godwin. — Meeting  of| tion of such a plan.” 
the section of antiquities in the evening,; Orentinc or tHe FisHmMoNGERS’ ALMS- 
,at the Bristol Institution, Park-street.) Houses at Wanpswortrn.—St. Peter’s 
Thursday, July 31.—Sectional meetings at} Hospital, being completed, was formally opened 
_ten.—Annual celebration of the Canynges So- on Tuesday in last week, and taken posses- 
ciety, at St. Mary Redcliffe Church, at two.— | sion of by the hospitallers. We gave a view 
|The members of that society will jen the | of it some time ago. The almshouses are 
members and visitors at the public dinner of forty-two in number, forming three sides of a 
the Institute at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, square. The architect was Mr. Richard Suter. 
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VENDORS BIDDING AT AUCTIONS IN 
ScoTtLanp,—The law condemns all interfer- 
ence by any person on behalf of the vendor of 
goods at an auction, even though it be limited 
to a fair defensive precaution against an under- 
value being accepted. Thus, in the case of 
Anderson v. Stewart, Dec. 16, 1814, F.C. 
vol. 18, page 108, a bankrupt having em- 
ployed a third party to bid privately at a public 
sale of his sequestrated estate, the Court de- 
cided that such bidding was illegal, though it 
was done without the knowledge of the 
trustee, by whom the goods were sold for the 
benefit of the creditors; and in the case of | 
Cree v. Durie, F.C. vol. 16, page 66, where 
two Danish ships were exposed to sale by 
auction at Leith, it was held illegal for the 
owner to buy them in, and a previous offerer 
who was the only bidder on the occasion, was 
found entitled to 150/.in the name of da- 
mages for being so deprived of the purchase. 
If “white bonnets,” as they are termed, have 
been formerly employed to puff at sales here— 
and that they have been so 1s matter of general 
complaint—we trust the above, showing the 
illegality of such a practice, wil] lead to its 
being departed from in future. The very 
essence of a public sale is that none but real 
bidders shall be heard: to employ a puffer is 
an ensnaring and cheating of the public, and 
the auctioneer or any other person who does 
so makes himself liable to a severe penalty.— 
Inverness Advertiser. | 

MANUFACTURE oF Steet.—H. M. Om-| 
maney, of Chester, has obtained a patent for 
improvements in the manufacture of steel. 
The process of deoxidation is conducted by 
submitting the ores to different temperatures 
in a reverberatory furnace, with hopper, &c., | 
at three successive heatings : as the first charge 
is removed from the point at which it is intro- 
duced, another charge occupies its place, which | 
is followed by a third, and so on. In this 
manner the furnace is kept fully charged 
during the whole time of operation. The 
cakes, plates, or bars produced, after pud- 
dling, are cut up, and converted, and may be 
charged at once with the requisite degree of 
carbonisation for steel, of any temper, “by 
adding at once, in the shape of charcoal, in 
the crucible, or melting operation.” The pa- 
tentee does not claim the exclusive use of the 
furnace described, except when employed as 
above mentioned ; but claims, as the improve- 
ment in the manufacture of steel,—ores, and 
other oxides of iron, deoxidised at successive 
temperatures, as described. 

Tue “ Oup Crry Gas Lieut Company.” 
—The “Great Central Gas Consumers’ Com- 
pany,” the “great central” example of inde- 
pendent self-supply by “ gas consumers,” has 
sunk from its great central position into a mere 
addendum to the “ Old City Gas Light Com- 
pany,” having no sooner overcome all the 
strenuous endeavours of the said company to 
blackguard it, to obstruct, and to strangle it, 
than it has fallen into the open arms of this 
its bitterest enemy,—unable to stand alone, 
we presume, after so much exhaustion. Our 
opinion of such amalgamations has been often | 
enough expressed. Negotiations such as these 
have never yet had the public good as their real 
object or result, however obvious it may be 
that one consolidated company could (if it 
would) supply that public at a cheaper rate 
than while in competition as two distinct es- 
tablishments. The real object is a fancied 
interest in sacrificing the public’s ultimate 
hopes by preventing the further reduction of 
prices consequent upon a continuance of com- 
petition with each other. 

Proposep ScHoou oF ArT FOR ARTIST- 
WorkMEN.—The writer of a recent article in 
our columns, onthis subject, has put forthapro- 
posal for establishing such a school. He says, 
— The workman of the present day is wholly 
unable to appreciate and carry out the idea of 
the artist. The object now proposed, with a 
view to remedying this short-coming is, to com- 
mence a model establishment, to be called A’ 
School of Art for Artist-Workmen, having for 
its parpose, the instruction and guidance of the 
mind of the workman through his hand. The 
mode of accomplishing this is proposed to be by. 


thedaily attendance of theartist-workmanatcon- be used in the manufacture of various colours. | 


venient and stated hours, at the school ; where | 
he will be required to make eopies in stone or 
other material according to his trade, of some 
well-known and approved model. He will 
commence with some very simple object, com- 
prehending but few parts, as (supposing him to 
be a carver in stone) the vermiculations in a 
quoin stone, or a leaf or flower by Gibbons 
from St. Paul’s, or some simple foliage from 
one of our cathedrals or churches,—where it 
is found as the artist of old left it. He will 
repeat this again and again till his carving 
evinces that he begins to appreciate the work 
before him. To aid him in this, the most 
striking merits of the model will be pointed 
out to him by the teacher; and when Bnished 
his short-coming or his success fully explained,” 
IMPROVEMENTS IN StreAM-BorLers.— 
A new construction of boiler has been patented 
by Mr. Thomas Champion, of Philadelphia, 
consisting of four or more annular cylinders 
one within the other, all connected together 
by tubular braces, and at distances equal to 
the thickness of each pair of annular surfaces. 
The tubes contain a number of evaporation 
openings, so arranged that the steam passes 
upwards into a steam chest placed immediately 
above. The products of combustion and heated 
air pass under the outside annular cylinder, 
and return between the interstices of all, which 
thus form a flue to the chimney. This arrange- 
ment, it is added, allows a free ebullition of the 
water and passage of the steam, with settle- 
ment of dirt and impurities in the lower parts, 
from whence they may be blown off; while a 
large heating surface is thereby exposed, and 
rapid evaporation secured. ‘There is some 
difficulty in constructing these concentric 
annular cylinders, but to enable the maker to 
get at the rivets and finish them securely, he 
leaves the ends open until fixed, when he 
effectually closes them by metallic plates, 
pressed against by metallic tapered springs. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS.—An ex- 
periment, by Mr. Fox Talbot at the Royal In- 
stitution, appears to have proved clearly that, 
photographs, for the future, may be instanta- 
neously produced. The experiment consisted 
in illuminating, by electric light, a printed 
paper revolving with immense rapidity in the 
dark, and during the flash taking a photo- 
graph of it, without a blur or the thickening 
of aline! In future, as the Literary Gazette 
remarks, with such a process at command, 
photographic portraits will be obtained with 
all the animation of full life, instead of that 
stiffened serenity which even a sitting of a few 
seconds gives to the countenance. Nothing 
will be more easy than to take the most agile 
ballet-dancer during her rapid movements, or 
to catch the image of the bird of swiftest flight 
during its passage instantaneously over the 
field of the lens of the camera obscura. In 
America, it is said, they have discovered a 
process by which nature is copied in colours : 
here wa have the means of fixing a shadow 
which passes as swiftly by as the flash of 
lightning. The preparation is a secret, but 
it is put on glass with albumen. 
ConGREGATIONAL “OpENING” oF Sr. 
Pav.’s.—On Sunday week, in the afternoon, 
for the first time, the pulpit was erected in the 
nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral against the pillar 
near the monument of Dr. Middleton. From 
the western entrance, along the nave, as far as 
the chapel doors, there was one dense mass of 
attentive auditors. The voices of the officiating 


clergy were distinctly heard all over this large | ° 


space. What can have hitherto prevented a | 


congregational and free weekly “exhibition” jy 
of so hopeful and appropriate an order as this, 


but the twopenny exhibition, with the profits | 
of which it was but too likely to interfere? 
Consumption of SMoke.—A patent has_ 
been taken out by Mr. R. Rodham, of Gates- | 
head, practical chemist, and E. R. Hoblyn, of | 
Stepney, gentleman, who claims—1. The ap- 
plication of fans or blades, placed within a 
chamber, and caused to revolve at a high ve- | 
locity, in combination with a stream or streams | 
of water, for condensing and purifying smoke, | 
fumes, gases, or vapours from their noxious 
and poisonous particles.—2. The arrange-| 
ment of receivers to retain the products to 


Tae Devon Hayror Granite Quar- 
RIES.—A company, it appears, has been 
formed, to work these ten large quarries 
which have been for some time in abeyance. 
The material is good, and we are glad to hear 
that it is likely to be now made useful. Five 
hundred men, it seems, might be set to work 
at once, as the quarries are sufficiently cleared, 
with tramroads, &c., ready. 

A Diat in TEMPLE ites hilen me to 
suggest the expediency of erecting or affixing 
a double illuminated dial in the space now 
occupied by a window over Temple Bar. This 
would be a great boon to the thousands who 
constantly pass this the greatest thoroughfare 
in London. Two months ago I called the at- 
tention of the Lord Mayor and Sir James 
Duke to the subject, and I hear that the only 
obstacle which exists is, that the interior of 
Temple Bar is let to a neighbouring banker 
for something under 502. per annum for stow- 
ing away old books.—J. Lioyvp. 

Breaca or Contract.—A workman, on 
Wednesday week, was charged at Walsall with 
refusing to enter on his employer’s business, 
after signing a written contract to do so, and 
borrowing 1/. 6s. on the head of it. The 
employer is a bit-maker. Sentence, twenty- 
one days’ imprisonment in the House of Cor- 
rection, unless employ entered on as agreed. 

ConcENTRO-RADIATIVE Force.—A “new 
motive power ” is said to have been discovered, 
and “likely (at last, of course) to supersede the 
use of steam.” So far as we can understand 
what is said of this new motive power, the 
idea of which was suggested by the spinning 
of a boy’s top, it appears to consist in a com- 
bination of the centripetal force, operative in 
atmospheric pressure, that is, in ordinary par- 
lance, of vacuum power, with centrifugal force. 
The combination of these two forces, the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal, is said to produce the 
requisite rotation; but again it is said that the 


‘rotation evolves the centrifugal force, which is 


used to perpetuate avacuum. The account of 
it given in the New York Tribune is, in short, 
rathercircumlocutory and obscure,—designedly 
so, it may be. The inventors, says a corre- 
spondent of the Tribune, “ instead of trying 
to cheat leverage and gravity, combine gravity 
or pressure and centrifugal force, in the same 
manner as they act in nature, to produce rotae 
tion in matter; recognising both as indepen- 
dent and available principles on forees acting 
at right angles with each other, in the ratio of 
the square of their velocity. The centrifugal 
force being evolved from rotation without 
taxing or any way retarding it, is used in this 
invention not to produce motion, but to per- 
petuate a vacuum, which is but the measure of 
power ; gravity or pressure being the propel- 
ling power acting on quicksilver, or any other 
liquid, the power of the vacuum being equal to 
the pressure created, whatever that may be.” 
Tue Iron Trape.—At the preliminary 
meeting of this trade on Thursday last, the 
resolution unanimously determined upon was 
that of not interfering with the present nominal 
list of prices, as settled now upwards of two 
years ago, Such a result was searcely ex- 
pected; and though there was a full concur- 
rence that no better course for the time could 
be adopted, we have reason to know that 
individual members of the trade do not con- 
sider themselves, or each other, pledged to 
exact any such figures, so long as they find 
them impracticable.— Birmingham Gazette. 





TENDERS 


For the erection of anew School of Industry at St. John’s 
ood: Mr. George Legg, architect. (Exclusive of 





pe 4 
Dent, plumber (plumber’s 
work separate) 
An alteration was made in the design, and Mr. Cooper's 
and Mr. Dent's reduced estimates aceepted. The quantities 
were furnished, 


For altering and enlargi ; St. Mary's Church, Barnes, 
Surrey. Mr. Legg, architect. : . 


225 0 0 


BINT cagreceedsnesepscccancoacesses £1,597 0 0 

Goodall and Hammond ...... 1,585 0 0 
TRIG oes oo cece ccnerreseree 1,523 0 0 

Oades and Son .................. 1,339 0 0 

| Locke and Nesham ............ 1,319 0 0 
Dove and Son (accepted)... 1,290 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
* Fidelis,” ““H. W.,” Steam vesselg (we are unable to 
advise), * Sanitary Association,” “ H. and W.,” “B. B.,” 
«. F. H.,” “ F. E. D.” (under our mark), ‘‘ M.” (ditto), 
“J, K.” (ditto), “E. 8.” (too late), “G. H. and Son,” 
*¢ One of the Above,” “ E, E. M.,” “W. F.S.,” ©J.J. L.” 
(quite out of the question), “C, R.,” “ W. E.” (itis not 
likely our correspondent would succeed in enforcing his 
claim), “ A disappointed Leicester-squareite,” ‘ Lover of | 
Fair Play” (does not make out a case), “T. B.L.,” “J. i 
W. H.,” “R. B. and Co.,” “Your Constant Reader, 
« A. B.” Pimlico (we have not time to refer; each volume 
has an index), “T. T.,”“ B. H.,” “J. E., jun.,” “ Mr, F.,’ 
“8. F. 8.” 

* Books and Adiresses.”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the | 
«* Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





TO BUILDERS. CARPENTERS, Xe. 


WANTED, a BUILDER, to TAKE to 
FINISH, at a Ground-rent, TWO CARCASES, being 
the last in a row where all finished are let. Advances will be made 
and eligible terms offered. Situation is within eight miles of 
London, and withina few aniines piers of a railway station.— 
Direct M. B., 28, Brunswick-terrace, Brighton. 


7 

RCHITECTURAL MENSURATION.— 

Survevor of lo practical experience continues to give 

INSTRUCTION in ESTIMATING every description of builders’ 

work from drawings and specifications, and in measuring work 

from buildings now erecting. Terms exceedingly moderate. — 

Address, A. B., Mr. JOHN MORGAN, 38, Moorgate - street, 
City. 











TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR in the 


country is desirous of receiving into his office a Youth as 
ARTICLED OUT-)OOR PUPIL he practice offers every 
advantage to a steady youth. One having a taste for drawing 
would be preferred. —Apply to Mr. HENRY ABRAHAM, Book- 
selier, Taunton. 


RTICLED PUPIL.—To PARENTS and 
GUARDIANS —There is a VACANCY in the Offices of an 
old-established ESTATE AGENT and AUCTIONEER at the 
wet end of London, of first-rate connection qmons ie superior 
orders of society, for an intelligent well-behaved YOUTH, of some 
address, who would have 4 rare opportunity of benefiting himself 
by the experience and example of those over him. A premium 
will be required, and arrangements probably made, if so wished, 
for board and residence in the house of the principal.—Applica- 
tions to be made, by letter only, free, addressed B.T., care of Mr. 
Gwyn, printseller, Cockspur-street, Pall-mall. 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
7ANTED, by a Practical Man, a SITUA- 
TION as FOREMAN or SUPERINTENDENT of 
PLUMBERS’ WORK. Is well acquainted with men as well as 
the business. — Direct to the Office of “ The Builder” (if by letter, 
post paid), Y.Z. A good reference. 


LAMORGANSHIRE CANAL NAVI- 


GATION.—The Committee of the Company of Proprietors 
of the Glamorganshire Canal Navigation are desirous of engaging 
an OUT-DOOR SUPERINTENDENT of the WORKS of the said 
Canal at a salary not exceeding 3001. per annum, with the use of a 
house belonging to the company. The duties which will be re- 
quired will consist in looking after the maintenance, repair, and 
improvement of the locks, and all other works of the canal, and 
the facilitation in every way of an increasing traffic; and parties 
tendering services will be expected to have had considerable ex- 

rience in canals, and to be capable of aprlyinz to the Glamor- 
ganshire Canal the latest improvements in locks and all other 
matters connected with cansl navigation, and the shipping of coal 
for export from the canal. It will not be required of the Out-door 
Superintendent to take m_y part in the accounts of the canal. or 
the payment of wages, or the purchase of any description of mate- 
rial for the use of the canal; but he will be ex to keep a 
correct account of the time and oceupation of the men employed 
under him, and to devote his services exclusively to the cempany, 
and never to be absent without permission. No perquisites or pri- J 
vileges beyond the house and salary will be allowed; and good 
testimonials as to character, experience, and ability will be re- 
quired. The Committee will meet on THURSDAY, the 31st inst., 
at the “ Cardift Arms,” Cardiff, at eleven o’clock of the forenoon, to 
receive applications ; and in the meantime anv further informa- 
tion may be obtained of Mr. JOHN FORREST. “ Navigation 
House,” near Cardiff. WILLIAM CRAWSHAY 
Chairman of the Committee. 


, 7 7 y v 
LACKBURN IMPROVEMENT.— 
APPOINTMENT OF SURVEYOR AND ASSISTANT 
SURVEYOR OF PAVING, DRAINAGE, AND OTHER 
WORKS. .—At a Meeting of the Commissioners, which will be held 
at the Sessions Room, on Friday, the 15th day of August next, at 
Eleven o'clock in the forenoon, these appointments, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State, will be made. 
he duties of Surveyor are defined in peg statement, which 
may be had at the office of the collector of rates, in the Old-square. 
The assistant will, in regard to the discharge of his duties, be 
under the direction of the principal, but subject to the control of 
the Commissioners. The persons appointed to these situa- 
tions will be required to devote the whole of their time 
te the performance of their duties, and will not be allowed 
to engage themselves in any trade or business whatever. 
They will be removeable by the Commissioners at any meeting. 
The salary of the principal surveyor will be after the rate of 2001. 
a year, and of the assistant after the rate of 75l ayear. These 
salaries are to cover all expenses, but offices are provided by the 
Commissioners. Each officer is to give security to such an amount, 
and in such form, as shall be satisfactory to the Commissioners for 
the performance of his duties, and for duly accounting for the 
moneys which shall come into his hands. The principal is, in re- 
gard to all pecuniary transactions, to be answerable to the Com- 
missioners ; and the assistant is to give security to the principal. 
If the security proposed by the assistant be not satisfactory to the 
rincipal, the Commissioners are to decide. Neither officer is to 











_ 0 POTTERS. 
WANTED, in a Brick-yard, where Sewerage 
Pipes are made, a BURNER; one that understands 
the general business of a Potter would be preferred.— Address 8., at 
the Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 





TO DRAUGHTSMEN. 


ANTED, in a Surveyor’s Office, a neat 

and expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN. It will be a perma- 

nent situstion. Moderate salary will be given.—Address by letter, 

3 ak, JOSEPH SMITH, Surveyor, Albion-court, Bradford, 
orkshire. 


4 

ANTED, a FOREMAN, accustomed to 
manage GROUND LABOURERS and ROAD MATE- 
RIALS, capable of superintending street paving; he must be 
under forty years of age. with a good character for sobriety and 
industry. and devote the whole of his time to his employer's service. 
which is likely to be permanent. Salary, 30s. per week. —letters 
(free), describing his last engagement, with a reference, will onty 
be received in the first instance, directed to Mr. C. H. HILL, 

Surveyor, Canonbury, Lower Islington. 








TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS. GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS. 


SITUATION as JOURNFYMAN.—Direct to X. Y. Z., at 
the Office of “* The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden 





TO ARCHITECTS, Xe. 


7 
A GOOD PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 

of long standing is desirons of meeting EMPLOYMENT to 
make finished and working drawings. “Salary, 25s. ner week.— 
Address, prepaid, to A. B.. No. & Radnor-street, King’s-road, 
Chelsea.— References as to abilities given. 





TO BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS 
° : ae ° 
AN experienced SURVEYOR offers his 
OCCASIONAL SERVICES upon reasonable terms — 
Address, A. G., 68, Charrington-street, St. Pancras-road. 





TO BUILDERS, SPECULATORS, AND OTHERS. 


THOROUGH practical Surveyor is 

desirous of forming an ENGAGEMENT with anv party 
who may require his services as MANAGER, SUPER- 
INTENDENT., or otherwise. He is fully qualified in every branch 
of his profession, having been in practice for himself fora con- 
siderable period.—Adcdress, ZERO, 3, Park-lane, Upper Church- 
street, Chelsea. 





TO THE TIMBER TRADE. 


‘ a 
S CLERK and SALESMAN, a person 
well acenatomed to the above trade in its varions branches, 
seeks an ENGAGEMENT. The advertiser would be found a 
valuable superintendent to anv gentleman or merchant about to 
commence business.—Address M. Miss Wheatley’s Library, 50, 
Amwell-street, Claremont-square, Pentonville. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
“ ; 
YOUNG MAN, aged 21, who has been 
in the trade seven yeara, w shes to improve himself in some 
good mag J of work for twelve months Yages, 248, a week. 
Address, by letter. to W. F., Office of “The Builder,” 1, York- 
street, Covent-carden. 





TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS. AND GLAZTERS. 
, 7 

RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, of 

some experience, wishes to place himself with a person 
for IMPROVEMENT ; has had a cood insight of the business ; 
wages no obiect. A good character can be given; no objection to 
town or country.—Address to J. G., 31, Great Barton-street, 
Marylebone, London. 





HE Advertiser is in want of a situation 

as WORKING FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS in town 

or coum Reference can be given from his Inst situation.— 
Direct, H. R., office of “ The Builder,” York-street, Covent-carden. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
(PHE Advertiser, being desirous of IM- 

PROVEMENT and a PERMANENT ENGAGEMENT. 
offers his services for a very sma!! salary; was articled to one of 
the largest district surveyors, and has been a short time in a 
builder’s office. References given.—Address A. B., Mr. Ward's, 
—— and newspaper office, No, 2, Bretten-terrace, King’s-road, 

elsea 





LTAR and COMMUNION CLOTHS, 
ECCLESIASTICAL. CARPETS, CHURCH DECORA. 
TIONS, ROBES. &.—HARRISON, 21, Brown!ow-street, Bedford- 
row, London.—Decorations from the most simple to the most 
elaborate designs, at moderate prices, 


ATHS and CHURCHES.—Many are not 

yet aware that a good eight-inch hoxwood THERMOME- 
TER is now manufactured complete for ONE SHILLING. or 
with an enamelled tube adapted for baths at ONE SHILLING 
and SIXPENCE. A stronger and ornamental kind for public 
baths and churches. A selection mav be made from One Thousand 
Thermometers at BEN NETT’S, 65, Cheapside, manufacturer to the 
Royal Observatory, the Admiralty, and the Board of Ordnance. 


7 ? 
O THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY 

FURNISHING.—Gutta Percha Looking Glass, Picture, and 
Print Frames, Console-tables, Cornices, Brackets. and Decorations 
are best and most durable. They will not crack or chip Gilds 
equal to wood. Gutta Percha Establishment, 98. New Bond-street. 
Decorators by appointment. A. THORN and CO. Every article 
manufactured by the Gutta Percha Company, 18, Wharf-road, City- 
road, London. 











NOISELESS RINGS, 


UTTA PERCHA CURTAIN and 


CORNICE RINGS.—These rings have been much approved 
by the faculty, particularly for nervous and aged patients. Owing 
tothe peculiar properties of Gutta Percha, these ri do not make 
a noise when drawn along the pole or rod. The Pliowing sizes 
may be had, either with or without loops :—Sizes: 1 inch diameter, 
1j inch do., 2 inch do., 24 inch do., 3 inch do., 3} inch do. 

TUBING, LINING for TANKS, ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS, &c., manufactured by the 
GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY 
(Patentees), 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London. 


E WOLFF & SONS’ PURIFIED BLACK 


@ LEAD PENCILS, perfectly free from grit. may be entirely 





 Catitied t any penalty, or share of any penalty, inflicted under | erased, and will maintain a firm point.—E. WOLFF and SONS 


the suthority of the special Act, or any Act incorporated there- 
with ; but in cases of conviction on the indorunatien of either of 


beg to inform the Trade that they have succeeded in so greatl 
improving their Black Lead. that they are now manuthetering 5 


them, the entire penalties, ad . 
magistrates for attendance before chine, Sums allowed by the | PLUMBAGO, or BLACK LEAD PENCIL, entirely free from 


_ fo ce before them, 
the Commissioners, or their treasurer cc odlheser. ye * 
officer is to enter upon his duties on an early day. Candi- 


grit, which will easily yield to India Rubber, and ensure perfect 
erasure ; it 


great brilliancy and depth of colour, and will 


pessesses 
dates are, before or on Tuesday, the 5th of August next, to give maintain a firm point. They have attained to so great a perfection 


notice in writing to the Clerk to the Commi: ir i 
tention to offer themselves, and are at the ony Hy yanae 


in the manufacture of this 
the same strength and colour,when once found to be suitable for 


lasto be able at all times to make 


deliver in their Testimonials, with descriptions of mee send or | any particular purpose, and have produced a pencil fully equal to 


T proposed 


securities, and they are to attend on the day of election, unless — in former yea’ 


rs, when they were made of the finest 














directions to the contrary shall in the Cum d Lead, which at the present time cannot be obtaine: 
cantitate is to state ee day on which he will” ir elected, yn outinentty . a nia nt speneils The following are the 
epee A he gin oe ca ces bis duties, Canvassing | BBB, BBBB, W.*--W.* This pandll'ty, sled wasnt he 
hibited. J. HARGREAVES, Clerk to the Comming coer” | for writing and counting house use —E. WOLFF and SONS hace 
Blackburn, July 4, 1851. . loners. the honour of supplying their PURIFIED BLACK LEAD PEN. 
N.B— Qualifications of Commissioners will not be attended to | Cp 45 to Hor Majesty's Stationery Office. the Admiralty, the Bank 


on the day of meeting until after the general business i _ 
This advertisement will not be repeated. renee 








of England, several Railway Companics, and many other Public 


Establishments.—May be had of gil respectable stationers, & 
at the manufactory, 23. Church-street, Spitalfields, London.” - 


THREE-BRANCH HAND WANTS a| 


| 


TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 
ATIONAL FRIENDLY SOCIETY, 
for the insurance of Provision during Sickness, with 
Medical aid, and sums of money in old age or at deat 
This Society embraces all the advantages of a Benefit Club, 
without its numerous disadvantages. 
and every information st the Chief Office, 18, 
Red Lion-square, London, W. J. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 
*,* Agents wanted in places where none are appointe 1. 


7 
BR TSH ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
2, Kine-street Cheapside. 
Chairman—SYDNEY SMIRKE, Fsq., A.R.A. 
The rates for both fire and life assurance are as low as can with 
safety be taken. The premi for life h made ae to 
tuses and all par- 


suit the convenience of the assured. Prospec' 
ticulars may be had at the head office. or of any of the ts. 
JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Established 1797. Capital 550,001. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mercantile and ordinary risks of al! de- 
scriptions may be insured at this Office, while upon all Insurances 
a return of 69 per cent. of the profits of the office will be period i- 
cally made. The insured are nevertlfeless free from all respon- 
sibility on it of its engag ts; and the rates of premium 
are in no cases higher than those charged by other offices making 
no such retarn.— Yer Prospectuses apply at No. 6, Crescent, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, or Surrey-street, Norwich. 

















HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED, 


HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, 
Leicester-square, London ; and 18, Rue Tronchet, Paris; incor- 
porated underthe 7th and 8th Vict. cap. 110. 
This Com assures Diseased as well as Healthy Lives. 
Lives declined b other offices accepted at equitable rates. 
The Board m every Thursday at 2 o'clock. Prospectuses, 
proposals, and any information furnished on application to the 


A r Sec! ‘ 
sw sie WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Actuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 





LY. POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 


A 
E NGLISH and CAMBRIAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
9, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Declined lives at equitable rates. 

Policies of five years’ standing not void in cases of suicide. 

Medical men remunerated in all cases. 3 

Loans granted on personal and other security on terms more 
advantageous to the borrower than in any other Office. 

Annuities and Endowments granted on the most advantageous 


terms. 
Prompt payment of all claims. 
CHARLES W. BEVAN, Resident Manager and Actuary. 


7 a a 
EST of ENGLAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPAN Y, 20, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, instituted at Exeter 1807. 

Mr. ANDERTON, Agent and Manager of the London Depart- 
ment of this respectable and long-established Office, notifies to bis 
friends and the public, that persons insuring with this Society 
against Fire are (with the addition of moderste premiums) 
periodically entitled to a return of a moiety, or 50 per cent. of the 

rofits, without any risk of a partnership ; whilst persons effecting 

we POLICIES receive a return of 8) per cen'., or four-fifths of 
the profits. 

For prospectuses, apply to CHARLES LEWIS, Esq., Secretary, 
at the Office in Exeter ; of any of the Agents in the Country; or 
at the Office in London, of JAS. ANDERTON. 


7 J 7 a 
NION ASSURANCE OFFICE (Fire, 
Life, Annuities), Cornhill and Baker-street. London ; 
College-green, Dublin; and Gronenger-street, Hamburgh; in- 
stituted A.D. 1714. 
Life-—Keduced rates for young and middle ages, with the 
guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 ycars. 
The last bonus (1848) gave additions to policies varying from 25 
to 70 per cent. on the previous seven years premiums, 
Lower rates without profits. 
Two-thirds only of the premium may be paid until death. 
Decreasing and increasing rates of premium, and half-yeatly or 
quarterly. 
Loans granted. Medical fees allowed. 
Fire insurances at the usual rates, and profits returned on 
policies tvxken out for seven years by prompt payment. 
March 7, 1851. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


* y + 
AMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL, 500,0008, 
DIRECTORS, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
Jobn Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Sdward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley, 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker. Esq. 

Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1352. 

Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 
and Keversions. INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies of 
Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar- 
dians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1894, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament. Capital] 500,0004 
TRUSTERS. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park, 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sherift-Hutton Park, 
Robt. Swann, Esq., York. 
Bankers.— Messrs. Swann, Clough, and Co., York. 
Actuary and Secretary.—Mr. W. L, Newman, York. 
The attention of the public is pestionlenty called to the terms of 
this Company for life insurances, and to the distinction which is 
made between male and female lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1002 
































Age | Age 

next A MALE. | A FEMALE. next A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
birth- | birth- 

day. | Whole Life Premiums] day. | Whole Life Premiums. 
10 1761/1684 46 311 6 SS 
13 193 )170 7) 419 313 3 
16 111 3} 1 810 53 411 6 426 
a) 144/11 6 58 540 414 0 
23 La 2. 1 3.2858 60 660 512 6 
248 903 /}116 2 63 740 6 9 6 
#30 250!119 9 66 8 40 710 8 
33 28 6 2 210 70 10 0 4 97 6 
36 213 0 864 73 116 2 1 2 6 
40 219 9 212 0 76 ; 1319 
43 353/37 2 80 |} 15 12 10 














* Exampce.—A Gentleman whosd age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,000. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
221. 10s. ; and a Lady of the same age can secure the same sum for 








an annual payment of 191. 178 6d. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
oes, aad every information may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any ofthe Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES are also effected be thie Com on the 





most moderate terms.’ AGENTS are WANTED in those Towns 

where no appointments have been made. Applications to be made 

to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York; or to 

Mr HENRY DINSDALE 13, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent 
on, 











